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BOOK I 


EASY MONEY 


CHAPTER I 
WEALTH ON TAP 


I was born with the sour smell of tape size in my 
nostrils. The harsh discords of hundreds of 
running looms were the music of my youth. Iam 
as cursed with cotton in my blood as any “‘little- 
piecer” who ever lived in Oldham, or any man 
who ever wore a top-hat on the floor of Man- 
chester Royal Exchange. 

I am not old enough to remember the great 
cotton strike. ‘Though I am not so young as not 
to have sat saddened by the first-hand tales my 
elders told of the famine days brought by the 
American Civil War. 

The Lancashire I was brought up in was the 
heyday Lancashire; the Lancashire in which quite 
ordinary men could make a fortune in ten or 
fifteen years. 

Looking backwards, I remember most vividly 
the opulent years from 1900 to the beginning of 
the World War. ‘That was the gold-rush time. 
Any man who could tell or be taught the difference 
between healds and reeds, who could rake to- 
gether a few hundreds of capital and rent some 
room and power, and who could also get a friend 
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to show him the ropes “‘on Change” was “made.” 
With ordinary care for a dozen years he would be 
able to retire to a mansion at Southport, or a villa 
on the Blackpool coast. Indeed, with the barest 
trifle more than usual luck, he might meet his 
ambition half way by living at St Annes and 
being borne godlike each day to Manchester on 
a “club” express which no ordinary mortal 
might enter. 

There is no need for me to tell Lancashire men 
the sort of thing that happened. But they will 
forgive me, I am sure, for trying to enlighten the 
stranger. 

I knew a middle-aged man in 1903 who kept a 
small shop in a Lancashire village. When he 
cleared ninety pounds a year he had a good year. 
If he knew anything more than a Patagonian about 
cotton, he learnt it from small talk with the 
weavers to whom he sold milk by the pint. His 
father had left him a hundred or two in the bank, 
and a friend of his told him he ought to go with 
it into the trade. The difficulty was, that when 
it came to discussion about the Manchester end, it 
was discovered that if he had ever learnt simple 
proportion he had forgotten all about it. After a 
struggle the village schoolmaster put that right. 
In six months he was the freshly made master of 
a hundred looms, and his friend had introduced 
him to “the boards” of the Royal Exchange and 
commission weaving. In 1910 he was the over- 
lord of 400 looms, and was credibly reputed to have 
a bank balance of £10,000. In 1920, then master 
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of 600 looms, he began a leisured Indian summer 
of retirement with {50,000 for a playmate. 

A different instance. In 1908 a weaver of my 
acquaintance married the daughter of a manu- 
facturer. Shortly afterwards he learnt the trick 
of short division. In twelve months he was “‘on 
’Change” selling yarn at a half per cent. commis- 
sion. In two years he was an independent yarn 
agent. In 1912 he left East Lancashire for the 
dignified luxury of Southport. By 1920 he had 
gambled himself ‘on ’Change”’ into the possession 
of £150,000, and had bought a yet bigger house 
at St Annes. 

I am not sneering at these men. They no more 
merit derision than a dozen Oxford and Cam- 
bridge men I have met, who all their lives have 
lived and still live richly out of cotton without at 
any time giving it an hour of their muscles or a 
thought of their brains. 

I cite them merely as significant of the magically 
easy way wealth rolled in on Lancashire. For 
that wealth and its influence gave birth to many 
things, and were portentous of still more. 


II 


CHAPTER II 
THE WORLD’S COTTON SHOP 


THERE were several very good reasons to account 
for the coming of easy money to the cotton trade. 
Lancashire’s unheroically damp climate was an 
asset of which great pioneers had made full use. 
From early to late Victorian days the biggest minds 
in the trade had worked creatively and built tena- 
ciously. No body of intelligent men can for years 
give energy, invention, and hard work to a trade 
without making it magnificently efficient, and for 
three generations before the Boer War the great 
Lancashire cotton trade pioneers had made the 
production of cotton cloths their life. They had 
built themselves into Lancashire. ‘They had put 
their industry on a plane of efficiency such as the 
world had never seen, and such as the world was 
now preparing to reward in adequate fashion. 
They had fine helpers. Not only had they an 
unromantically admirable climate, they had a 
body of workpeople in whose lives spinning and 
weaving, bleaching and dyeing, were dominant 
forces. ‘There may have been in Sheffield cutlers 
who loved their work as Lancashire men and 
women loved theirs. I do not know. But I 
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THE WORLD’S COTTON SHOP 


doubt if any great industry had either the amount 
or the quality of affection spent on it by its 
workers that Lancashire had from 1840 to 1914. 
They were cotton proud. They were cotton 
saturated. ‘They were the source from which the 
industry drew its directive being. One genera- 
tion of spinners and weavers produced the spin- 
ning and weaving masters for the next. In 1913 
it is pretty certain that few governing families in 
any branch of the trade could not look back to 
clogs and an operative forbear inside three genera- 
tions. It is true that the fortunate who rose were 
also few; that the many who remained as workers, 
generation after generation, were badly used; that 
operatives who became masters worked their 
fellows whom they had come to control uncon- 
scionably long hours, and left their organised wel- 
fare almost wholly unattended to. But the 
shadows of physical depression were only faint, 
and were being cast too far ahead for either master 
or operative to bother about. What most filled 
the eye in the Lancashire of the nineties was the 
efficiency of both master and man, and the reward 
that was coming to it: the first dawnings of a 
prosperity hitherto unexperienced on a big scale. 
Lancashire’s efficiency was not alone of the 
individual. In the building-up years the cotton 
area did more than evolve big masters and fine 
men. It developed a science of its industry. 
Through its best minds it brought to its 
beloved trade during this period an intensive and 
wholly exceptional technological study. Possibly 
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no industry of the world—and I do not forget the 
West Riding’s fierce pride in its woollen trade de- 
velopment—will ever know quite so much about 
the science of its foundations and its structure as 
the Lancashire cotton trade. 

All over Lancashire, much further back than I 
can remember, evening institutes were beginning 
a close investigation of the textile possibilities of 
cotton. ‘To them came established fabrics of the 
trade for examination. In them young weavers, 
who were to be manufacturers of the next phase, 
learnt the elements of design. ‘They were teach- 
ing institutes. They were also institutes for 
learning and creation. In the bigger towns these 
old “‘mechanics” became stepping-stones to day 
technological centres, where the finest minds of 
their kind in the world do research work, dis- 
seminate knowledge, and formulate new ideas. In 
the years before the War the technologists of 
Lancashire possibly invented more new sorts of 
cotton cloth, more fancies and novelties than 
during all the rest of the trade’s history. From 
one source and another of this kind, Lanca- 
shire has arrived at a vast common stock of 
technological science which the world has never 
seen equalled. 

With a personnel in master and man which was 
thus excellent, and with a technological capacity 
perfected to its needs, Victorian Lancashire 
entered on the twentieth century and its day of 
unexampled opportunity. From 1850 to 1900 
world history was being moulded in two very 
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notable ways. ‘There was a great development of 
national consciousness abroad. ‘There was a re- 
markable imperial expansion simultaneous with a 
marvellous speeding up of transport and communi- 
cation facilities. During these years the United 
States began to grow rapidly from childhood to 
vigorous young manhood. ‘The industrially and 
commercially conscious Germany arose. Canada, 
South Africa, and South America began to be 
peopled, productive lands. China began to move 
from centuries of lethargy. India began to 
waken. Everywhere there was a stirring into 
more active life; life which was quickly conscious 
of new needs; needs that included cotton piece 
goods on an ever-expanding scale. 

In all the world there was none so fit to produce 
cotton cloths as Lancashire. Before 1900, it is 
true, Germany, Italy, and the U.S.A. had begun 
to take their first textile lessons. Japan, too, was 
very dimly seeing what a field for plunder China 
would some day make. But in all these countries 
capacity to produce was as nothing to their own 
and their neighbours’ needs. When the old cen- 
tury died Lancashire was astonishingly placed. 
It had a cotton-making machine — compact, 
efficient, established—without real rival; before 
it was a world demanding cotton goods to an 
extent no early pioneer of the trade could have 
imagined. ‘The day of easy money was at hand. 
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CHAPTER III 
ENTER THE MONEY-SPINNER 


Tue chance of easy money in any trade carries 
with it two quick consequences. It attracts the 
uncreative money-grabber. It produces in the 
trade itself an attitude of mind that makes for 
trouble. Between 1900 and 1913 the riches that 
flowed in on Lancashire from its unparalleled 
opportunity brought both these consequences 
intensively. 

The world wanted cotton goods. For its bulk 
supplies it had to come to Lancashire. And by 
this time Lancashire had developed numerous 
standard lines of cloth which the world knew and 
appreciated, and which Lancashire from old prac- 
tice could produce easily. Lancashire was ready 
for the rule-of-thumb man to step in to make as 
many fortunes as time would let him. 

Lancashire was the world’s cotton shop with a 
world crying out for cotton. All a man had to 
do was to spin standard counts, or to weave stan- 
dard lines, or to add standard finishes; and eager 
customers were ready to take all his output at 
monopoly prices. ‘The times and the trade did 
not need brains to make good. They only needed 
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a man with a few hundred pounds and a fund of 
assurance to learn the ropes at Manchester, and 
to master a few mouthfuls of trade jargon. And 
that was what all sorts of people in Lancashire 
began to do. I can recall now lawyers’ clerks, 
railway workers, fruiterers, grocers, farmers, 
quarrymen, pork butchers, and minor trade-union 
officials who all went into cotton at that time. 
Without exception they all grew extraordinarily 
fat of mind and bank book in a dozen years. 
Again I am not sneering. All that I want to do 
is fo bring home the fact that at this time a man 
who couldn’t make cotton pay had to be in some 
way mentally deficient. ‘Get into cotton” was 
the advice every father in Lancashire rammed 
down the throat of his son. And into cotton 
went all who had the necessary money or could, 
by hook or crook, scrape it together and could get 
the requisite introductions; and in a financial 
sense all but the subnormal of mind did remark- 
ably well. 

I am not for a moment suggesting that the great 
type of cotton man was no more. Right through 
the trade there was a small inner core of big 
people that in any company of Englishmen would 
have been recognised as of outstanding ability. 
These men excelled at their business. “They knew 
the trade from back to front; they worked tire- 
lessly. If they did not themselves invent they 
took good care to have about them technologically 
versed men who did. It is possible that in step 
with the spirit of the hour they spent too much 
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time in pulling down their barns to build greater. 
If they did, they yet displayed first-class admini- 
strative capacity in all their provisioning. There 
was a bigger middle group round them, too, which 
was sound enough. Indeed, it is not improbable 
that as business men they stood a little higher than 
the level of the successful industrial and commer- 
cial community of the country. 

Taking full cognisance of both these classes, 
however, I cannot but emphasise the growth of 
the third, the growth of a class who were merely 
money-grabbers: pretentious hangers-on who as 
makers produced repetitively, or as distributors 
stole unblushingly, who took all they could from 
the trade and were incapable of contributing a 
single creative or constructive idea towards its 
future. Originally I set a percentage figure on 
this class. I reached it by.taking two small cotton 
towns I know intimately and giving each of the 
cotton men there, from 1900 to 1914, marks on an 
imaginary cotton-trade intelligence test. The 
result made me shudder so badly that I have 
suppressed it. But with or without anybody’s 
conjectural figures, all the evidence to be accumu- 
lated in the Lancashire of that time leads me to 
think that the uncreative repeater and the go- 
getter hanger-on were present in a much more 
considerable proportion than Lancashire will 
readily acknowledge. 
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CHAPTER IV 
ONE-WAY VISION 


Tue inflow of great wealth into Lancashire, and 
the advent of the big new class of cotton men, 
brought the growth of a cotton mentality which 
was at once detestable and, in conjuction with 
other tendencies, heavy with tragic possibilities 
for Lancashire. If the Lancashire of 1880 had 
been quietly proud, and the Lancashire of 1900 
aloofly proud, the new Lancashire was arrogant. 
Lancashire talked cotton, thought cotton, dreamed 
cotton. ‘To the typical cotton man, the Man- 
chester Royal Exchange, the Liverpool Cotton 
Exchange and Paradise—if ever anyone were so 
foolish as to bring Paradise into the connection 
—ranked in that order. Lancashire cotton men 
lived for cotton and the money which rolled out 
of it. | 

In the outcome the Lancashire of the cotton 
men became mentally and spiritually dead. I 
know that if I stopped at that I should quickly 
be reminded of the thriving Liberalism and Non- 
conformity of Lancashire at that time. I deny 
neither. But to the majority of cotton men 
Liberalism as a thing of mind and spirit had no 
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significance. They talked of Liberalism and 
voted solely for free trade. They bought the 
Manchester Guardian, the world’s most cultured 
and liberal-minded newspaper, but only for the 
Liverpool and New York Cotton Market reports, 
and for the cachet that in an unlettered world 
comes of carrying the journal that the world of 
newspaper letters acknowledges at its head. As 
to Nonconformity, I confess that I would willingly 
shirk the issue were it not that generations of 
Nonconformist ancestors will not let me run away. 
Like Agag, I will tread as softly as I may. The 
Nonconformity of those days throve for other 
reasons; but it certainly throve mightily amongst 
cotton men because, as the French say, it 
“marched” with the trade. It talked of the elect. 
It preached free-will. It extolled the greatness 
of the individual. Every one of these things was 
exactly what the cotton man believed in himself 
and wanted the less fortunate to believe of him. 
Without liberty and a ruthless individualism the 
world’s riches could not have poured untrammelled 
to his feet. Quite apart from the natural conse- 
quences, talk about free-will and the greatness of 
the individual suited his mood. It fed his 
spiritual arrogance. 

Arrogance of spirit inevitably affects business 
dealings. In two main ways Lancashire cotton 
men began to show arrogance in their trade re- 
lations. ‘They were increasingly offensive to their 
dependent customers; they held their infant 
rivals in a contempt they scorned to conceal. 
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I remember how, on a day in 1909, a salesman for 
a leading spinning-manufacturing house was told 
by a shipping representative that a big China mer- 
chant house would like to have altered the count 
of a certain line of cloth of which they were large 
buyers. ‘The request was put through to head 
office. For a few minutes head office was dumb 
under the shock. ‘Then it recovered and replied 
with righteous anger, ‘‘’Tell Messrs Chink that 
we’ve made that cloth for thirty years exactly as 
we make it now. It wouldn’t suit our spinning 
to alter it, and we’re not going to alterit. If they 
don’t like it they can ‘lump’ it, and you tell them 
50, flat.” 

That was not a voice in Lancashire. It was 
Lancashire’s voice speaking in the only way that 
Lancashire at the golden flood knew how to speak. 
Lancashire, its cotton men said shortly when they 
were not too contemptuous to say anything, had 
established a monopoly of cotton cloth exports 
that was unshakeable. If anybody thought differ- 
ently they must be left to learn at their cost. 
“And that,” was the usual dismissive rounding off, 
“is all there is toit.” ‘The fact that all this time 
the producers of textile machinery were working 
overtime to make Lancashire-pattern spindles and 
looms and their accessories for other countries, 
that Lancashire was sending capital and expert 
managers and operatives to show the other fellow 
how to do it, were things too disproportionate to 
claim a passing thought. The fact that the 
Japanese were learning from Germany the gentle 
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art of infiltration, and were already beginning to 
push out a network of agencies in China to seek 
trade, and that Lancashire was sending out public- 
school man after public-school man to keep up 
British prestige, to refuse to learn Chinese for 
fear of losing caste, and to wait for trade to come 
to him, did not bother Lancashire heads. 

I recall another day in 1911. I then realised 
for the first time what it meant to commit sacri- 
lege. Innocently I noted the growth of spindles 
in Japan, and the sharply dwindling British trade 
in cottons with Japan. Rashly I commented aloud 
on it in the presence of a manufacturer. He 
gave me an angry lecture about the iniquity of the 
tariffs to which Japan had taken. Then the 
majesty of Lancashire’s unchallengeable greatness 
came upon him again, and he finished serenely: 
“My lad, never again let anybody in Lancashire 
hear you talk this childish stuff about foreign com- 
petition. It’s right enough for Londoners and 
such like, but it puts a born Lancashire man to 
shame as an ignoramus. It’s just twaddle. In 
the first place, we’ve got the only climate in the 
world where cotton piece goods in any quantity 
can ever be produced. In the second place, no 
foreign Johnnies can ever be bred that can spin 
and weave like Lancashire lasses and lads. In 
the third place, there are more spindles in Oldham 
than in all the rest of the world put together. 
And last of all, if they had the climate and the men 
and the spindles—which they never can have— 
foreigners could never find the brains Lancashire 
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cotton men have for the job. We’ve been making 
all the world’s cotton cloth that matters for more 
years than I can tell, and we always shall.” 

Flat finality! And again it was not a creed in 
Lancashire. It was Lancashire’s creed. I doubt 
if a single man in the Lancashire trade ever 
seriously thought of the morrow; if he did, he put 
the thought behind him as waste of time. The 
go-getters were too busy plundering. The sound 
men were too occupied with balance-sheets. Even 
the big men had no time to spare from the busi- 
ness of the day and consideration of a further 
extension of premises. They could scarcely see 
the world for looking at Lancashire, which for 
them contained all that any world ever need hold. 
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§ 

So the most opulent of all our export industries 
came to the World War. 

In mid 1914 there were a few cotton men who 
were still “big,” but hampered by overmuch 
business; more who were good internal admin- 
istrators, a little slothful with prosperity; still 
more who were, neither creators nor administra- 
tors, but either; simple standard money-spinners 
or wholly unproductive hangers-on. All were 
beset with wealth, and most were in varying 
degrees illiberal minded, rigid in outlook, spiritu- 
ally arrogant and, outside their own affairs, com- 
mercially and economically almost visionless. 

The great cloth machine itself was in like un- 
healthy condition. It was unwieldy with rapid 
expansion; it had lost any semblance of compact- 
ness and unity of movement it might ever have 
had. It possessed no single means by which 
directive control might take it through prolonged 
stress. Man and machine lay open to attack. 
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BOOM 


CHAPTER I 
THE WAR YEARS 


Lancasuire took badly to the first part of the 
European War. I do not mean that it did not 
give up its youth to active service as readily as the 
rest of England. The graveyards of the Marne 
and the graveless bones of Gallipoli would cry 
shame on any such suggestion. Few counties 
have so fine a war record as Lancashire. Sons of 
operatives and sons of cotton men gave freely and 
spent fearlessly throughout. 

But at the outset the trade itself was puzzled, 
annoyed, and a little fearful. It was puzzled as 
to how to make its immediate reckonings. It was 
annoyed that anybody on earth should have set 
half the world to fighting without consulting 
Lancashire cotton. It was fearful about its 
future commitments. 

But once the War had got really into its stride 
Lancashire found that accommodation might 
come more easily than at first had seemed pos- 
sible. I doubt if at any time before the end of the 
first twelve months—by which time the very 
discerning could detect in the wind the first hint 
of golden showers—really solid cotton men re- 
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covered from their injured pride at the slight 
war’s coming had put on the world’s most wonder- 
ful trade. By the spring of 1915 their make- 
money-as-usual instincts were reviving. 

It was then pretty obvious that if the War con- 
tinued for long there would be a scarcity of 
operative labour, a falling off in supply and a rise 
in price of American raw cotton, and a shrinkage of 
the great export selling through which Lancashire 
got a rich jam for its excellent bread and butter. 
Compensations were, however, appearing simul- 
taneously. Save perhaps Japan and the almost 
negligible Americas, all Lancashire’s export rivals 
were worse handicapped than she; some, like 
Alsace and Saxony, were for the duration to be 
handicapped out of competitive existence. If 
raw cotton was in short supply and higher in price, 
cloth supplies would also fall off, and demand would 
stiffen very appreciably. 

Already cotton men were seeing that with an 
overkeen market, and an absence of both internal 
and external competition sufficient to take the 
edge off keenness, there was no earthly reason why 
cloth prices should only rise in comparison with raw 
cotton prices. So long as the cloth market went 
hungry, very slight contrivance could push cloth 
prices to unheard-of limits. Not only that; there 
were also spendthrift and careless buyers will- 
ing to set the pace in the market. For when 
Governments buy in bulk, or, better still, when 
Governments are driven to commandeering whole 
factories regardless of cost, men in the know and in 
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the swim are assured of pickings that make their 
richest days before seem lean. 

Perhaps I can best bring out what happened in 
war-time Lancashire by letting the trade’s own 
voice be heard. When I first began this book, a 
friend of mine lent me an invaluable collection of 
the annual numbers of Frederick W. Tattersall’s 
Cotton Trade Review. 'Tattersall’s Review, I ought 
to explain to the uninitiated, is unique in the 
trade. To consult the voluminous statistical 
abstracts and reports with understanding is to 
get at the final, the most unimpeachable, and by 
far the most copiously informed of authorities on 
the Lancashire trade. ‘Tattersall’s reflects the 
spirit of the cotton industry. 

The Annual Review from 1914 to 1918 is a joy. 
Let Tattersall speak. On 11th January 1915, 
Tattersall took up the yearly pen and recorded 
the outraged dignity of cotton men. ‘*The 
cotton industry,” said the chronicler, and one can 
imagine how the trade swelled with sorrowful 
gratification as it read, “has been more severely 
hit by the War than any other trade.” But 
Tattersall had secret consolation, too: “The 
position might be much worse.” I half suspect 
that Tattersall had something more; some faint 
glimmering, perhaps, of what was to come. For 
at the end of all there came, that though in 
IQI5 spinners and manufacturers ought not to 
expect “‘a period of big profits” (O tempora, O 
mores Lancastriant. I wish I could think that 
Tattersall was being ironical. Alas, it is impos- 
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sible!) they might confidently expect “to hold 


their own.” ; 

The year 1915 more than justified Tattersall’s 
confidence. It ended with raw cotton not un- 
reasonably dear, cloth supplies short, and cloth 
prices ‘‘on a distinctly high level.” Yet further 
Tattersall was to be right. The trade, advised 
in 716 that it should ‘‘do better,” did so in a 
fashion that almost upset Tattersall’s dignified 
discretion. Of spinning in 1916 Tattersall wrote 
in retrospect: ‘‘The way in which users have paid 
exceptional rates has been surprising, and at one 
time it would have been thought impossible for 
business to be done at such enhanced values.” 
Tattersall was startled. 

None the less, the spinner’s heaven was far from 
having been reached. When 1917 closed, Tatter- 
sall had to record a new high-water mark. Yarn 
prices, it was written of the year, had a ‘“‘remark- 
able advance.” So much so that ‘Tattersall 
thought that for spinners “the margin of profit 
might be very easily reduced and trade be still 
very remunerative.” Up to then manufacturers 
had lagged a little behind the happy times. But 
they, too, were coming along and were by now 
“in a much stronger position.” 

The year 1918 saw Tattersall breathing heavily 
to find words in which adequately to describe the 
situation. ‘For spinners,” said Tattersall, writ- 
ing awesomely of 1918, ‘“‘records have been estab- 
lished which in pre-War days could not have 
been dreamed about. Prices advanced in extra- 
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ordinary fashion, and business has been done 
which at one time would have been thought quite 
impossible.” It was not spinners alone. By 
now all were swimming strongly. Putting pen to 
paper for the last survey of the War years, Tatter- 
sall’s chronicler on the last day of the last War 
year wrote soberly: ‘‘The Lancashire cotton in- 
dustry during the past year has experienced the 
most prosperous period in its history. More 
money has been made than in any previous twelve 
months.” 

“After all its early insolence the War had, on the 
whole, managed to get on very well with the 
Lancashire cotton trade. 
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THE COTTON MAN’S PARADISE 


Waar had stirred Tattersall’s Review out of its 
forty-year-old phlegm was moving less equable 
observers to bewilderment. All over Lancashire 
there could be heard whispers of fortunes that left 
the riches of pre-War days far behind. Even the 
admirably restrained historian of the Cotton 
Control Board spoke afterwards of the “enormous 
profits” which late 1917 and the whole of 1918 
had brought to Lancashire. With raw cotton not 
unwarrantably dearer, and—because of labour and 
shipping shortage—with market and war demand 
not much more than half met, Lancashire rather 
accepted offers than quoted prices. And in value 
offers increased prodigally. 

How far Lancashire was morally culpable in 
taking the gigantically inflated prices which came 
to be offered is not for me to say. On two occa- 
sions since the War the artificial silk trade has 
found demand in excess of supply. Each time 
directive wisdom has seen to it that customers 
were strictly rationed and that prices were not 
greatly advanced. But in the cotton trade there 
existed no such means of all-round cloth rationing 
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and price-fixing as in the artificial silk trade. 
Cotton men took what was bid. And during the 
greater part of 1919 and the first quarter of 1920 
the bidding was abnormally high. 

It is difficult now to get that time in perspec- 
tive. It is harder still to find accurate words with 
which to describe it. The mind falls back again 
and again on that uncritical word “orgy”; orgies 
wherein cotton men wallowed in profits; orgies 
wherein the whole Lancashire cotton world re- 
velled in reckless spendings; orgies of feverish 
buying of mill, shed, and mansion, which should 
keep pace with the miraculous money age that had 
descended on Lancashire. ‘Tattersall’s was aghast 
to a point nearing speechlessness. “The year 
1918,” wrote the nerve-tense hand of t2th 
January 1920, “was a record year for profits, but 
1919 has been even better. It is probable that in 
1920 all previous figures will be beaten. The 
margin of profit on yarn and cloth is exceedingly 
wide.” How wide the margin was, and how it 
had grown to such width, perhaps even Lanca- 
shire would now fail to realise. Certainly the 
world outside Lancashire can have no more than 
the vestige of an idea. But after much inquiry I 
have obtained from as unexceptional a source as 
possible two simple sets of figures which blaze 
with enlightenment. 

The first concerns spinners. It shows the clear 
profit that remained to them for the making up 
of American cotton into one pound of standard 
counts like 32’s twist and 40’s weft. 
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In 1912—a fair year for spinners, in which 
Tattersall’s analysis of 100 spinning companies 
shows that ordinary shareholders received a divi- 
dend of 74 per cent.—the net profit on spinning 
one pound of such yarn was barely over $d. In 
IQI5 it was a little more than 1d. In 1916 it 
was nearly 2$d. In 1917 it was a fraction under 
tod. In 1919 it was no less than Is. 3d. For 
the first three months of 1920 it was above 
1s. 6d. Think of it! More than a clear id. 
an ounce for spinning medium counts of Ameri- 
can yarn, which had been gladly and most pro- 
fitably spun in 1912 for a shade more than $d. 
a pound. 

Manufacturers suffered the falling of untold 
wealth into their laps with the same ease. Ona 
38-yard piece of shirting, made up from 32’s twist 
and 40’s weft, cloth-makers had lived generously 
in 1912 on a profit of §d. a piece. In 1916 the 
5d. had become 9d. In 1917 well over 4s. In 
1918 well over 4s. 6d. In 1919 well over 5s. And 
round about that it stuck until the end of March 
1920. 

I do not fear authoritative challenge of these 
figures if there goes with it full examination of 
order books, costings, accounts, and private out- 
goings for either mill or shed at that time. If 
they are out at all, I believe it is on the underside. 
They are not out of harmony with my own 
memories of 1919-20. I think now, for instance, 
of one of the less able manufacturers from the far 
end of East Lancashire. Some mild boasting 
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amongst a I9I19 company of cotton men had 
annoyed him. His retort was instructive. ‘The 
manufacturer,” he said, giving emphasis with 
loud thumps on a table to what was to them a 
commonplace, ‘who can’t make {1 a week a loom 
for himself ought to be locked up as incompetent; 
out-and-out incompetent.” Which meant that 
all over East Lancashire, where weaving sheds of 
400 looms are small, and holdings of 1,000 are not 
uncommon, the very ordinary man on the manvu- 
facturing side deserved to be put under restraint 
if at that time he was not adding to his bank 
balance at the rate of a clear £20,000 to {60,000 
a year. 

Lancashire earned and spent on a prodigal scale. 
Not one but a score of men do I know, who had 
spent half their lives in a four-roomed cottage, 
who now either bought up a country estate or set 
about building a mansion that should stagger a 
countryside which for a generation had been 
competing in the making of costly houses. Places 
like St Annes-on-Sea and Southport took on 
a new ostentation from cotton money and cot- 
ton minds giving it rank expression. And St 
Annes and Southport were simply huge mirrors 
of what all the towns and villages in cotton- 
trade Lancashire were in big or little themselves 
reflecting. 

It is possible that the figures I have given will 
be challenged. It is not unlikely that doubt will 
be thrown on my personal recollections in their 
support. Lancashire would not be Lancashire if 
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that did not happen. Let me then fall back on 
the unerring Tattersall. ‘‘Sellers,” said Tatter- 
sall of that time with a simplicity worthy of the 
Old Testament, “‘had buyers in the hollow of their 
hand.” 
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Nosopy will ever have more than a rough idea of 
the amount of profits the cotton industry amassed 
from 1917 to 1920. Certainly when fabulous 
sums had been placed to reserve, and loan-holders 
who supplied nearly half the industry’s capital 
had been amply satisfied, there still remained a 
sufficient surplus to pay very big dividends. In 
1919, according to Tattersall, 100 typical spinning 
companies paid an average dividend of 21} per 
cent. for the year. In 1920 this was surpassed. 
In that year 150 companies declared no less than 
a 40} per cent. average return. 

With riches like this filling men’s pockets, it is 
not to be wondered at that Lancashire began to 
lose its head. During the War years even wealth 
had to acknowledge a certain restraint. But with 
peace all the country for a while abandoned re- 
straint. And the scale on which Lancashire was 
able to do so sent it clean off its balance. By 1914, 
cotton men had learnt most of the tricks of mere 
arriviste showing off. By mid 1919 they were 
so commonplace in Lancashire as to be a little 
boring to all but the wholly insensible. Lanca- 
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shire wanted a new excitement. It found it in 
gambling. : 

Everything was ready for the plunge. The 
stake was there in mills. The mood, fostered by 
the general unbalance of the times, filled the 
people. The inducement was there in the pheno- 
menal profits that were going. In the twenty 
years before the War the natural reaction to a 
degree of exceptional trade had been expansion 
by way of new mill- and shed-building. No such 
response was possible to boom profits. ‘The rise 
was too quick and steep. More than that, the 
building and machinery industries, thrown out of 
gear by the War, were in no position to meet 
large-scale demands at the speed that would have 
been required. For those who wanted to be in 
at the plunder, the obvious thing to do was to 
speculate in standing mills and weaving sheds. 
This they began to do tentatively in the spring 
and summer of 1919. In September of that year 
mill-share gambling was becoming a_ popular 
fashion. From the end of October to the begin- 
ning of June 1920 it was little less than a frenzy. 

The share gamble took two forms. Many 
mills were refloated, others were recapitalised. 
In the reflotation cases, speculators bought the 
shares of a company at a high price and formed a 
new company with a greatly increased capitalisa- 
tion, arrived at by reckoning on the continuance 
of swollen profits. In the recapitalisation cases, 
directors of companies increased their share 
capital by the issue of new—usually bonus— 
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shares; these, like the shares in refloated com- 
panies, became at once new material for gambling. 
Between March 1919 and July 1920, as was shown 
in a very comprehensive paper read recently 
before the Royal Statistical Society by Professor 
Daniels of Manchester University, 305 spinning 
and combined spinning and weaving companies 
and 76 weaving companies were reconstituted 
either by reflotation or by recapitalisation. Aver- 
age prices per 1,000 spindles rose at one period 
as high as (4,160. Nor was there any lack of 
inflated share buyers. In fact, it became cus- 
tomary long before the end for buyers to pay 
considerable premiums to get hold of shares. 

In the end companies owning 28,773,000 
spindles (mostly spinning American yarn) or 49 
per cent. of the spinning industry, and companies 
owning 110,000 looms or 14 per cent. of the 
weaving industry, had suffered financial recon- 
struction and had re-emerged on some sort of 
recapitalisation basis. Yet about the whole busi- 
ness most people in Lancashire experienced at 
the time not a tremor of doubt. Lancashire had 
gone cotton-mad, and believed that spinning 
would return rich profits regardless of the share 
capital over which they had to be spread. In- 
credible as it may now seem, the common idea of 
the time was freely expressed in “20 per cent. 
for five years gives your money back and shares 
for nothing.” 

So far as I can see, only two things prevented 
the whole spinning industry being cast on to the 
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gambling tables. One was wisdom. ‘The other, 
strange as it may seem, was greed. Of greed as 
the brake on folly I know a not unamusing in- 
stance. ‘There lives, not too far from Bolton, the 
chairman of a spinning company which in these 
ill times has gone on from year to year presenting 
its shareholders with one steady 12} per cent. 
after another. When I meet this gentleman I not 
infrequently ask him, ‘‘How are things going?” 
The reply is always the same: “We mustn’t 
grumble. We might do worse than twelve and a 
half,” and almost invariably he adds, “Thank God 
I was able to persuade my shareholders not to 
touch that ghastly selling-out and refloating busi- 
ness in 1919.” By now the good man believes 
this is the truth. It isnot. What is true, as his 
shareholders with blasphemy relate, is that he 
insisted on standing out for more, when six times 
original values were offered him. Before he could 
reconsider, the tide of buyers was on the ebb and 
he was left. 

But whilst there were men who thus had the 
luck that sometimes goes with greed, there were 
others who had the luck that is made by wisdom. 
Perhaps the wisest as the most courageous of 
these was that characterful old cotton man, the 
late Sir Herbert Dixon. In 1920 he was, amongst 
other things, chairman of the Fine Cotton 
Spinners’ and Doublers’ Association, controlling 
3,500,000 spindles. He fought inflated selling and 
refloating as a South Sea Bubble madness. After 
a memorable shareholders’ meeting his policy was 
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the scorn of cotton men. But he stuck to his 
faith. ‘The Fine Spinners’ Association remained 
as it had always been. Whether from like vision, 
or because of Sir Herbert’s example, a big majority 
of other mills spinning Egyptian cotton remained 
also. 

About the whole frenzied business there are two 
things which to me are an unending puzzle. The 
first is, How much of the purchase money—the 
three - times - multiplied original capital — was 
placed high and dry out of cotton in gilt-edged and 
similar stock, and how much of it was put back 
into different mills on reflotation terms? Based 
on such vague evidence as I have been able to 
gather, my belief is that there is somewhere a very 
tidy nest egg which original shareholders have 
lodged in security. Certainly there is ample evi- 
dence now available in wry faces to show that very 
many (not cotton) business men, and middle and 
upper working-class people with savings, took 
spinning holdings in 1920 who had not a penny in 
cotton before. The second is, How many direc- 
tors of pre-War spinning concerns went out of the 
business altogether? Not so big a percentage, I 
imagine, as that of original money which dis- 
appeared. 

As to the gambling fever, I have no moralising 
to do. Seven bitter years have done that for 
Lancashire with knife-edged effect. Gambling 
was for many cotton men the dominant force. 
It threw their private lives out of all perspective 
as it did their business dealings. At the fever’s 
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height, four cotton men diced all their leisure for 
many days at five pounds.a throw; three others 
ran a motor race at over a mile a minute from 
Blackpool to an East Lancashire town for a triple 
stake of £1,500; a party of youths boasted that 
they had spent a fortnight’s holiday in London 
at {50 a day each, outside living expenses. But 
why goon? Cotton-man Lancashire is as anxious 
to forget such days as eight years ago it was to 
boost them sky high. 
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War time and boom years had made an un- 
expected melodramatic climax for what had been 
slowly developing in the Lancashire of 1900-14. 

Leaving out the few who had kept entirely free 
from the madness of the last hour, cotton men 
had suffered a new and more deadly deterioration. 
Enervated by easy money for the best part of a 
generation before the War, they had become the 
prey to every sort of folly that may come with 
sudden untold wealth. Some of the best of the 
1914 cotton men had gone their way. Some had 
grown old and little interested. Some and notable 
were soon to die. Much of the pride of youth 
had been sacrificed to the War. More than ever 
was the trade given over to men who had nought 
to give and all to take. In place of arrogance had 
come a vanity colossal in its power and blind to 
what was real and sound. Liberty had become a 
most reckless licence. 

The machine, it is true, had not become any 
more unwieldy with new expansion. But less than 
ever was it in a position to achieve unity of effort 
or purpose or directive command in case of need. 

And outside, the things which in 1914 had 
appeared to the very discerning as a distant 
menace, magnified a thousandfold by the wastage 
of war, had gathered near. Conditions, forces, 
men abroad were ready for the onslaught on 
Lancashire. 
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INTO THE PIT 


CHAPTER I 
THE FOREIGNER FORGES HIS HAMMER—AND STRIKES 


Contemptuous as he might be of the foreigner, the 
cotton man of the early nineteen hundreds would 
have found in the British Board of Trade returns 
each year some not uninteresting figures had he 
so much as cared to glance his eye down them. 
They showed that there were others in the textile 
machinery market besides himself. There were 
Russians, Germans, and French, Indians, Chinese, 
and Japanese, putting through substantial con- 
tracts. ‘There were Italians and Americans and 
half a dozen more countries putting through smaller 
contracts. Year by year the dutiful statisticians 
recorded their doings. No one of them was 
buying on the Lancashire scale. But taken to- 
gether their orders were considerable. From 
1900 to 1914 I find the average total value of 
English textile machinery going out of the country 
was slightly above {6,500,000 yearly; for the 
fourteen years, nicely over £96,000,000. Not all 
this was cotton-making machinery; but I imagine 
the bulk of it was. 

Without doubt, what made the Lancashire man 
so indifferent to the foreigner and his textile de- 
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velopment was that nothing affected the enormous 
rate at which from 1900 his own trade began to 
grow. Let Tatas add td their Indian mills as 
they liked; let the Southern States of America de- 
velop their manufactures as they might; let the 
pushful Japanese build a bridge from their Osaka 
factories to China if they would; there was no get- 
ting away from it that Lancashire made the bulk 
of the world’s cotton cloth, and every year seemed 
likely to make more. If anything, at the end of 
1913, spinners and manufacturers in Lancashire 
were more indifferent than in 1900. That year 
our export trade in cotton cloth had risen to the 
stupendous total of 7,000 million yards. More 
than 3 out of every 5 pieces that had crossed 
the seven seas in international trade had been 
made in Lancashire. 

At the end of 1913 India, the amazing, was on 
everybody’s lips. For that year she had taken 1,000 
million more yards of Lancashire cloth than in 
1g00. And the earlier year with its 2,000 million 
total had seemed wonderful to the cotton men of 
the day. None the less, had not the glamour 
of his own magic so dazzled the Lancashire 
man he might have been compelled to admit that 
in India forces were showing themselves worth 
considering. ‘There were the Indian mills them- 
selves for one thing. In 1900 they had turned 
out 341 million yards of cloth. In 1913 they had 
more than trebled it. ‘There were the Japanese, 
too. Certainly their 9,000,000 yards in 1913 were 
scarcely a drop in Lancashire’s bucket. But it 
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was not the total that should have caused Lanca- 
shire to look again. It was that in 1900 Japan had 
been sending to India next to no cloth at all—a 
mere 20,000 yards. If there had been no war, I 
strongly imagine that Indians who could treble 
hundreds of millions of yards, and Japanese who 
could bring yardage from zero into the millions in 
so short a time, would have troubled Lancashire 
no little before a great many more years had 
passed. 

But the War came, making guesses about what 
might have happened so much waste of time. 
Lack of shipping, lack of operatives, and European 
War demands soon made it clear that Lancashire’s 
customers would be put on very short supply. 
It was early made plain, too, that the low-quality 
cloths on which there was least profit, and which 
demanded most ship space, would be dropped 
almost altogether. Naturally, the Far East felt 
the cut worst. Adequate shipping for long dis- 
tances was out of the question. The Far East 
also had been the greatest buyer of the lower-grade 
cloths it no longer paid Lancashire to make. 
Reckoning by the 1913 standard, Lancashire 
through each of the War years left India bare of 
cloth by an average of more than 1,500 million 
yards of cloth. 

Going short of cloth where cloth is part of 
existence is not easy. After the first shock of 
Lancashire’s default, the Far East set about doing 
what it could to make up the deficit. With hand- 
loom and home mill it started making as much 
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extra cloth as it could on its own. It received 
with gladness anything from outside that would 
help to lessen its cotton hunger; and the cheaper 
the cloth the better. For though the Indian ryot 
and the Chinese coolie as a body kept clear of 
the War, they felt its pinch indirectly from loss 
of call for their own produce. 

Now when needy people set about making things 
for themselves in earnest, and are also driven to 
regard quantity as much more desirable than 
quality, a surprising lot may be done both by 
themselves and by those who come to their aid. 
Something of what was accomplished may be seen 
by comparing pre-War and War-time outputs. 
According to the Bombay Cotton Mill Owners’ 
Association, the Indian mills from 1915-18 added 
on an average well over 30 per cent. to their 
1910-14 production of cloth. In officially com- 
piled statistics I find that the average of Japanese 
imports into India from 1910-11 to 1913-14 was 
multiplied sixteenfold in the average from 1914-15 
to 1917-18. In China exactly the same sort of 
thing happened. Home production — marvel- 
lously so for hand-looms—of every sort was in- 
tensified. Japanese imports mounted up vigor- 
ously, for in China the Japanese had a not in- 
considerable footing when war broke out. 

Lancashire, of course, did not expect to get 
back its phenomenal yardage to the East immedi- 
ately the War was over. Not that cotton men 
had a single qualm about even the fairly near 
future, but, as they said with due sententiousness 
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on the Manchester Royal Exchange, things must 
be given time to readjust themselves. Besides, 
there was the boom year and the reaction from it. 
If the Far East had not bought extensively in 1920, 
it had certainly bought very expensively. ‘That 
had been possible because for a time the world 
shortage of silver had given the Indian rupee more 
than twice, and the Chinese tael three times, their 
normal English money value. When silver fell, 
raw cotton still remained dear; and with Indian 
merchants forced to hold high-priced stocks, no- 
body expected India to buy except from hand to 
mouth for a while. But when Indian warehouses 
had grown short-stocked of Lancashire cloth, and 
after raw cotton had dropped again and again, 
the Far East still held off. Except for some 
months from the summer of 1924 to the spring of 
1925, Indian trade with Lancashire remained at 
less than half and Chinese at less than a third of 
the 1913 yardage. 

In 1923 Lancashire men said, ‘‘ Wait till we get 
shilling cotton.” In 1925-26 they had cotton at 
roughly 11d. throughout the year. It made no 
difference to the Far East. So they said, “It’s 
tenpenny cotton we want.” As if to mock them, 
they had raw cotton during the whole year of 
1926-27 at an average of 8d.—only a penny and 
a fraction over the 1913 level—and Indian trade 
was up only 64 per cent. over the bad year be- 
fore. Eightpenny cotton failed almost as much 
as eighteenpenny to alter the Indian position. 
Together with the boycott of things English, it left 
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the Chinese position worse than it had been for 
thirty years, with the solitary exception of 1925. 

At this Lancashire began to talk of Indian 
poverty and the amount of cotton cloth Indians 
were doing without. They spoke similarly of 
China, and made much to do about the impossi- 
bility of trading with a country that carried on 
interminable civil war. It all sounded very 
reasonable ‘on ’Change.” It might have con- 
tinued to do so had not a recorded succession of 
good harvests been produced to give poverty the 
lie, and had not Professor Daniels shown that 
between 1922 and 1925 the fall in Indian con- 
sumption of cotton piece goods averaged no more 
than 7 per cent. of the 1913 total. Even so, a 
civil-war excuse for China might have held had 
not such an unquestionable authority as Mr 
Barnard Ellinger of Ellinger & Co. Ltd., shippers 
and merchants of Manchester, shown that for 
unrest, conditions in China after the War varied 
not a jot from 1913, and found backing for so 
saying in Professor Daniels’ estimate that the 
consumption of native mill-made cloth in post- 
War China is 2°7 times what it was in pre- 
War days. 

The truth was that Lancashire prices could not 
touch those of the home manufacturers and the 
Japanese exporters after the way the War had 
allowed them to entrench themselves. Again 
India sharply reflects the Far Eastern position. 
Not only had Indian and Japanese makers main- 
tained their bigger yarn and cloth production, but 
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they had astonishingly added to it. The output 
of the Indian mills, which in 1900 had been 341 
million yards and, in 1913, 1,220 million yards, had 
in the year Ist April 1926 to 31st March 1927 
become 2,259 million yards. And the Japanese 
20,000 yards of 1900, which had grown to g million 
yards in 1913-14, had in 1926-27 swollen to 244 
million yards. For China, the only reliable figures 
I have been able to come by are those Mr Ellinger 
has given in respect of the remarkable Japanese 
advance. ‘In 1913,” he says, “nearly two out 
of every three pieces of cotton goods imported 
into China came from Lancashire. In 1925 three 
out of every four pieces imported came from 
Japan.” 

I have stuck closely to the Far East because of 
the significance of what has happened there. The 
“Memorandum on Cotton” supplied to the 
Geneva Economic Conference in 1927, shows that 
by comparison with the years 1909-13 the average 
world export of cotton piece goods for 1923-25 
has fallen by very nearly § per cent. But Lanca- 
shire’s share of world exports has fallen out of all 
proportion to the world decline. For whereas 
from 1909-13 the United Kingdom supplied 70 
per cent. of the total exports of cotton piece 
goods, from 1923-25 she supplied only 50:5 per 
cent. And what is true of 1923-25 is broadly 
true of all the post-boom years. Leaving out 
1921 as a year of abnormal depression because of 
the reaction to the extravagant prices of 1919-20, 
the last six years, from Ist January 1922 to 31st 
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December 1927, show how phenomenally Lanca- 
shire has suffered. 

In 1913 our total exports of cotton piece 
goods amounted to 7,075,252,000 linear yards. 
From 1922-27 our average total exports were 
4,341,671,000 linear yards. On this yardage- 
reckoning, Lancashire has averaged for these six 
years only 61°36 per cent. of her 1913 export 
trade—a decline of 38-64 per cent. Of this 
total decline India is responsible for 59:72 per 
cent. and China for 17-61 per cent. For whilst 
our cotton piece goods exports to India in 1913 
reached 3,057,350,600 linear yards, the average 
for the six years 1922-27 was no more than 
1,424,817,000 linear yards. And whilst our ex- 
ports to China were 716,532,500 linear yards in 
1913, the average for 1922-27 was as low as 
235,139,000 linear yards. Considered alone, our 
exports to India have fallen to 46-60 per cent. of 
the 1913 total, a decline of 53-40 per cent.; and 
our exports to China have fallen to 32-82 per cent., 
a decline of 67:18 per cent. In both India and 
China the same causes have been at work against 
Lancashire: hand looms; home power manu- 
factures; and Japanese exports. 

Outside the Far East two fields ought not to be 
passed unnoticed. They are too significantly 
tendentious. The first is Egypt. In 1913 we 
supplied 89 per cent. and Italy 5 per cent. of 
Egypt’s imported cotton piece goods. In 1925 
—the last year for which I could get figures— 
our share was 61 per cent. and Italy’s 23 per cent. 
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—a change revealing much of the general Near 
Eastern position. The second is South America. 
In 1900, according to the International Cotton 
Bulletin, Brazil consumed 85,000 bales of cotton 
in her home mills; in 1913, 275,000 bales; in 1926, 
370,000 bales. ‘Together the South American 
mills—again the Bulletin—can now produce 
yearly nearly 1,000 million yards of cotton cloth. 
It is true that the bulk of this is of the very 
coarsest kind and directly affects Japanese and 
U.S.A. exporters much more than Lancashire. 
But as it increases, it will also hit Lancashire by 
driving those who have been forced to quit the 
low-grade end of the South American market into 
keener competition with Lancashire, there and 
elsewhere, in higher grade cloths. This will in- 
creasingly be so as the South American States 
yield to the ever greater importunity of their 
manufacturers for increased tariffs. 

Despised in 1900, patronised in 1913, looked at 
with curious indifference so late as 1922, the 
foreigner in 1928 has been hitting Lancashire 
hard for seven years. ‘The direct export loss to 
Lancashire has been tremendous. ‘The indirect 
loss may yet prove irreparable. 
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Ar least 400,000 men and women working less 
than thirty-five hours a week. 

No dividends; next to none, or not-easily- 
arrived-at dividends for the best part of two-thirds 
of the whole cotton industry. 

Yarn and cloth produced at a loss in many 
cases; at a pre-War rate of profit in exception- 
ally few. 

Where it had been left in spinning and manu- 
facturing, boom money melted like snow. 

The accumulated wealth of the rich days before 
the War dwindling away. 

An unending tale of deeds of arrangement, 
moratoria, and bankruptcies. 

Spinning mills and weaving sheds unsaleable, or 
obtainable in the open market at scrap prices. 

The clutch of the banks on Heaven-alone-knows- 
what proportion of the industry. 

The growth of a hardly concealed panic amongst 
cotton men. 

These are the bigger direct things that the rise 
of the foreigner and his cut into the Lancashire 
export trade has meant to Lancashire in the 
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years from the beginning of 1921 to the end of 
1927. 

Practically all the loss and misery has been borne 
by two-thirds of the industry, for spinning and 
cloth-making in Lancashire are sharply divided 
into two sections. Out of §7 million spindles in 
Lancashire 18 millions—a significant change from 
the 14 millions of pre-War days—now spin the 
fine and relatively dear Egyptian raw cotton, and 
roughly 36 millions depend for their supply on 
American-grown cotton or similar types. Bolton 
and district house the aristocratic spinners of 
Egyptian cotton. Oldham and Rochdale and yet 
more undistinguished places are the homes of the 
less exclusive spinners of American staple. Curi- 
ously enough there is no Bolton-Oldham cleavage 
in weaving. There are towns like Preston and 
Nelson which use a good deal of Egyptian yarn. 
There are “rag” towns like Burnley, where the 
bulk of yarn used is American. But there is no 
town which for cloth is nearly so Egyptian as 
Bolton or so American as Oldham for yarn. In 
almost any shed in any weaving town there may 
be found many looms on American and some looms 
wholly or partly on Egyptian cotton. 

During 1921 Egyptian yarn and cloth, like 
American, felt the nervous flight of buyers from 
boom prices. For a few months there was in 
Bolton acute unemployment. ‘The spell of dis- 
tress was short. Bits of it carried over into 1923; 
but by mid 1923 Bolton was working full time. 
Apart from a little while during the coal dispute 
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it has done so ever since. This happiness of the 
Egyptian section is quickly explained. In Egyp- 
tian there is no outside competition worth speak- 
ingabout. Financially, too, the section is healthy. 
All but a small fraction of it kept out of the evil 
boom reflotations. 

But there has been no misunderstanding the 
sort of blow the American section has received 
from the foreigner. At that end of the section 
where coarse yarn and cloth are made, where com- 
petition from Indian and Chinese hand-looms 
and mills and Japanese and Italian spinners and 
manufacturers has been heaviest, master and man 
alike have suffered deeply. If distress here has 
not been as acute as in the American Civil War, 
it has been far more deadly in its continuance and 
lack of alleviation. In this section there are not 
only mortgages and bank overdrafts, there are 
underfed bodies and pinched faces. To show that 
I do not exaggerate, I will set down a few year-by- 
year phrases from the unemotional Tattersall. 

“The year under review (1921) has been the 
worst twelve months ever experienced in the 
history of the trade.” ‘The times for spinners 
were “deplorable,” for manufacturers “‘ wretched.” 
In 1922 “‘trade as a whole remained in a state of 
depression,” with spinning “‘very unsatisfactory, 
and nearly half the looms in Lancashire at one 
point stopped for want of work.” At the end of 
1923, “‘another year of depression” in which 
spinners “did very badly indeed” and “for work- 
people unemployment was rampant,” has to be 
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set down. The latter half of 1924 and the spring 
of 1925 made Tattersall’s almost bright. But to 
Tattersall’s and Lancashire’s consternation, the 
dawning glory faded before it was out of its first 
flush. When 1925 had turned down another 
dreary page, ‘Tattersall’s could not better describe 
it than as “a disappointing year,” financially “ an 
anxious year,” in which “in most departments it 
has been difficult to secure profitable prices from 
customers,” with Lancashire “still providing 
goods which do not leave any margin of profit.” 
At the beginning of 1927 Tattersall, weary like the 
rest of Lancashire with vain looking for the 
“anticipated revival not experienced,” was out of 
descriptive adjectives. Seven years of such fallen 
fortunes must have brought an unaccustomed 
gloom to people with the trade’s well-being much 
less at heart than Tattersall. 

Two other sidelights. First a series of spinners’ 
margins taken from Cotton, the official journal of 
the Manchester Cotton Association. In each case 
the margin is the difference between the actual 
price of middling American cotton on the spot in 
Liverpool, and the nominal market price for the 
32’s twist into which it was spun. It represents, 
therefore, at different typical dates what the 
spinner had to work on for all production—costs 
and profits. At the boom top on ist April 1920, 
the margin was 43°32d.; on 15th December 1920, 
14°17d.; on 14th December 1921, 8-11d.; on 
17th December 1922, 6-19d.; on 19th December 
1923, 7°92d.; on 17th December 1924 (short 
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revival time), 10°84d.; on 31st December 1925, 
6:73d.; on 17th December 1926, 5-88d.; on 3rd 
December 1927, 5-72d. In every case from 1924 
I believe it was possible to obtain, from spinners 
desperately anxious to do business, prices for 32’s 
twist undercutting those from which these mar- 
gins are taken. And for spinners to live in 
decency at any time during 1926 and 1927 they 
needed at least a 6d. to 7d. margin per pound. 

Now a series of manufacturers’ profits and 
losses on a standard piece of export shirting made 
in East Lancashire: boom top, profit gs.; 15th 
December 1920, loss 1s.; 15th December 1921, 
loss 6d.; 17th December 1922, profit Is. gd.; 
17th December 1924, profit 2s. 9d.; 31st Decem- 
ber 1925, profit 6d.; 15th December 1926, loss 
3d.; 16th November 1927, loss 3d. Again I am 
assured that fair trading demands a profit of gd. 
to Is. on such a piece of cloth. 

Without question, spinners and manufacturers 
who have survived these seven years without 
severe aggregate loss have been either wonderfully 
lucky or extraordinarily shrewd managers. In 
one case I know myself, a manufacturer with 1,000 
looms who at the end of 1920 had a big working 
capital and a personal gilt-edged stock investment 
of £120,000, at the end of last year had a con- 
siderable bank overdraft and a stock investment 
reduced to {10,000. And in the town where his 
weaving sheds are he is looked on as one of the 
fortunate. 

For those interested in mass figures I have 
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obtained a financial readjustment list. In 1927 
alone, 50 spinning companies, 33 manufacturers, 
II spinning and manufacturing firms, and 79 
merchants are known either to have gone into 
liquidation or to have come to forced terms 
with their creditors. These are only those who 
had no choice but to meet the evil day. How 
many more are keeping out of the bankruptcy 
courts rather by their wits than their assets no- 
body in Lancashire can tell. There are certainly 
very many. 

For those who get their understanding differ- 
ently, another sort of illustration: the downfall 
of a once great manufacturing house. Nearly a 
hundred years ago one of the pioneers of the trade 
began to build up Hornby’s of Blackburn. For 
four generations the family went on building; 
their name stood high; their credit extended; the 
fame of their cloth went to the ends of the earth. 
A month or two ago their mills and weaving sheds 
were put up for public auction. ‘There was none 
in all Lancashire ready to pay them the honour of 
a single bid. 

Sad, bitter, humiliating seven years for Lanca- 
shire. 
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Ir at any time between 1921 and 1928 Lanca- 
shire had been able to say, ‘‘The rise of the 
foreigner has brought us a tremendous but 
computable loss, let us wipe it out as a thing 
irrecoverable and start afresh in accordance 
with altered circumstances,” it might not have 
been so hard to set things straight. But Lanca- 
shire has never been in a position to do that. 
For the loss is inextricably mixed up with a 
mounting load of partly or wholly concealed 
debts—with losses, that is, not frankly and fully 
avowed. 

Except for that small part which is com- 
prised in public companies, the financial position 
of the weaving section of the trade can only be 
surmised. But it is admittedly bad. ‘Talk “on 
’Change,” silent looms, bankruptcies and im- 
pending failures, all go to prove it. Big over- 
drafts have in the main taken the place of rich 
bank balances. The attrition here may have 
been more widely spread and individually less 
acute than in spinning. But the suffering by 
1928 is obviously heavy, and in many cases as 
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obviously charged with fatality. Scores of cotton 
manufacturers are notoriously at the mercy of 
bank managers. As far back as 1926, when raw 
cotton at 11d. was stirring the trade to hope, I 
was told on good authority that a number of East 
Lancashire manufacturers could not buy a single 
pound of yarn without first receiving the consent 
of the banks. 

In spinning, financial unsoundness is manifest. 
That, of course, does not apply to more than a 
very small fraction of the relatively prosperous 
Egyptian side. But it applies very forcibly to 
possibly 60 per cent. of the spinners of American 
yarns. ‘There the unsoundness has become naked. 
It is appreciable to everybody who will take the 
trouble to understand how the industry financed 
itself in pre-War days. 

In 1913 the then normal 100,000 spindle mill 
could be built and fitted up at from 22s. 6d. to 25s. 
a spindle. Its nominal capital, that is, would be 
£112,500 to £125,000. ‘Towards this, £5 ordi- 
nary shares were perhaps the most usual unit of 
subscription, though /f1 ordinaries were also 
tobe had. Preference shares occurred very rarely. 
Nor was it the custom for shares to be more than 
partly paid. A {5 share would commonly have 
£2, or £2, 1os., or £3 paid up—with the rest 
to be available ‘fon call.’ Thus a 100,000 
spindle mill, valued at £112,500, might begin its 
spinning life with an actual capital of no more 
than £50,000. 

The deficiency was made good by asking the 
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Lancashire public to advance money on loan. 
This odd double capitalisation was successful 
because it catered for two classes of investor. 
The ordinary share only partly paid up was an 
attraction for the man who liked his bit of risk. 
One year he might get 2 per cent. on his nominal 
investment. But another he might get g or I0 
per cent. If the company did well, he did well 
with it. If there were no profits, he got no 
dividend. The loan, which was on a certain 4} 
or 5 per cent. or money-back-when-you-want-it 
basis, had no such gambling element in it. It 
satisfied the man who wanted a steady income 
and security for his money. 

Up to the 1919-20 boom, the dual system 
worked well enough to avoid serious complaint. 
But the financial reconstitutions of the boom put 
things on a different footing. At the sale of mills, 
financial reserves—which must commonly have 
been ample—as well as realisable stocks seem 
largely to have been seized by the speculators. 
This was done partly to get plunder for them- 
selves, partly to cover promotion expenses, and 
partly for the conferring of substantial gifts on 
the outgoing directors. ‘Thus at a time when raw 
cotton was exceptionally dear and boom margins 
for spinning were soon to narrow rapidly, the 
new shareholders started with mills on an inflated 
capital basis, bare in effect of everything save 
machinery and a preposterously overrated and 
completely intangible goodwill. From the outset, 
directors of refloated concerns had to borrow very 
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extensively. In most cases they had taken over 
the loan capital from the old companies. ‘To this 
borrowing they added very early as much fresh 
ordinary loan as they could get, and incurred 
as much bank overdraft as they were allowed. 
Soon they were compelled to raise debenture 
loan. Later they were willing to raise money by 
mortgage of any sort, unpaid share capital being 
always a possible final mortgage resort. 

The process in its early stages is brought out 
clearly by Professor Daniels. He examines the posi- 
tion of 129 companies when refloated in 1919-20, 
and again at the beginning of 1921, when the de- 
pression was well under way. The total purchase 
price paid by these companies was {38,257,000. 
Towards this, at the outset, {18,976,500 was 
raised from paid-up share capital and an addi- 
tional {2,405,500 from premiums paid on shares. 
By January 1921 their balance sheets showed loan 
capital to the extent of £17,056,700. Some of 
this had probably been taken over from the old 
companies. Part of it was undoubtedly new. 
What was not in the old companies’ balance 
sheets at all was bank overdraft to the tune of 
£5,313,500 and debenture loan of £1,200,600. 

Here was truly an ill-omened beginning. Worse 
was to follow. As the big-profit day receded and 
production became harder to sell even by in- 
curring an occasional loss, the refloated com- 
panies steadily grew shorter of money. Their 
directors might of course have called up unpaid 
share capital. But that would have been con- 
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sidered extraordinarily bad policy. It would at 
once have depressed their shares in the stock 
market, and would generally have advertised their 
troubles to those with whom they had to have at 
least short-term credit dealings. It was also 
against the industry’s tradition. But weightiest 
reason of all, perhaps, for not calling on the partly 
paid shares to meet their full obligation at the 
first big onset of financial trouble, was the desire 
to keep intact their last reserves. The extent 
of these reserves is shown by the fact that a 
100,000 spindle mill recapitalised at £375,000 
had at issue left as much as {150,000 or more 
unpaid. Remember, too, that in 1921 nobody 
in Lancashire believed that depression would 
last long. At need of money, therefore, the 
natural thing was to ask for extra loan money. 
But after a year or two loan money grew 
much harder to get. In 1923 thirty-one com- 
panies were compelled to draw on their share- 
holders. ‘The old bait of 4 per cent. clear, which 
had been enough for the loan-holders of pre- 
War days, was brought up to § per cent. free 
of tax, or roughly 6% per cent. gross. Yet for 
the extending number of American spinning 
companies, about whose financial unsoundness 
rumour was busy, loan money in the ordin- 
ary way no longer came in fast enough to keep 
ends meeting. By the beginning of the autumn 
of 1925 there was nothing left for scores of 
directing boards but either recourse to calls 
for unpaid share capital, or to the obtaining of | 
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money by new mortgages on plant or buildings. 
If calls were to be avoided in 1922 and 1923, 
they were more to be avoided now. But the 
trouble was going deeper: new loan-holders were 
difficult to find; old ones were beginning to have 
doubts about the safety of their money. In this 
year yet another sixteen companies were forced 
to make calls. None the less it is evident that 
the majority of boards stuck out against calls. 
They took the less public way of borrowing on 
mortgage security from those established money- 
lenders, the banks. At what rate of interest these 
debenture loans were generally accepted it is not 
possible to find out. But as one bad month led to 
another, and the debt was of necessity increased, 
the rate for loans would go up. The average was 
certainly very high. 

Obviously with trade continuing bad and mill 
earnings at the best low, this snowball type of 
debt ought quickly to have found a normal end 
in the bankruptcy courts. Calls or no calls, that 
would have happened in many cases during 1927 
but for the connivance of the banks. At the end 
of 1926 loan-holders were becoming scared about 
the safety of their money. Others were wanting 
to withdraw loan money to pay mill share calls. 
They had the right to the return of loan money on 
demand. So they began to use their right. ‘That 
was all very well so long as the banks would re- 
place ordinary loan money with mortgage loan 
money. But there came a point at which, with 
a failing mill market, banks began to drop hints 
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that the mortgage limit was in sight. More- 
over, with ninety-five companies during the year 
making calls to the extent of £3,750,000, many 
mills could obviously have nothing left to ex- 
pect from unpaid capital. At this peril point 
desperate mill directors devised the moratorium 
scheme as the one possible shift for avoiding an 
overdue reckoning. 

The common way of it is this. First, the 
directors file a petition for voluntary liquidation. 
That ties up the pressing loan-holders. Before 
the time is up for its execution they apply at 
Court and present a “scheme” for carrying on. 
Usually such “schemes” ensure a moratorium 
period of from one to five years, during which 
no loan money whatever may be withdrawn. 
There is no opposition from the banks. ‘They sit 
back secure in their mortgage. If the “‘scheme” 
goes through they will go on drawing their in- 
terest. If it fails they will only have mortgage 
stuff to sell sooner rather than later—though with 
the market for such things sluggish, the later the 
better. Besides that, the banks, like so much of 
Lancashire, have an obscure faith that things 
must mend some day. In the outcome, when 
the judge asks for objections to the scheme, maybe 
a solitary loan-holder—seldom more, for loan- 
holders are isolated, unorganised people—will 
oppose the sanctioning of the scheme. In spirit 
he may speak for all the loan-holders concerned, 
but in evidence he speaks for himself alone. And 
before the quite helpless judge he is a small and 
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negligible fraction of the apparently complacent 
financial interests involved. ‘The scheme is 
passed ; and the old game of directors playing 
into the hands of the banks or similar mortgagors, 
with all the things entrusted to them, goes on 
with less shame than ever. In a debate in the 
House of Commons on the 19th of December 
1927, Mr S. S. Hammersley, Conservative M.P. 
for Stockport, stated that at least 200 mills in 
Lancashire were in the power of the banks, with 
go per cent. of these in the financial control of 
four banks. 

To such a pass has much of the great American 
spinning section of the great Lancashire cotton 
industry come in this spring of 1928. Not one 
third of it, I imagine, is free from financial 
worry, and "that third scarcely knows how long 
it may be care free. Last spring I spoke to 
a well-known cotton man about the stability 
of a reputable spinning group. He assured me, 
and I believe he was right, that it was sound. 
At the beginning of this year I mentioned the 
group again. He made a little grimace and 
whispered, “Rocky, I fear.” As for the other 
two-thirds of the section, if nothing intervenes 
to cause the stars to change their courses, no 
small number—moratoria or no moratoria—will 
pass through the bankruptcy courts in the next 
three years. 

That this is certain needs little showing. A 
simple consideration of the way in which the 
debt burden has grown in the case of a typical 
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mill, and of the known extent of it for a large 
portion of the American. spinning section, pro- 
vides adequate demonstration. Here, then, is the 
financial history of a 50,000-mule spindle mill 
from 1919 to the end of 1926. In May 1919 
the share capital of the original company was 
£39,050, made up of 7,810 shares of £5, of 
which {4, Ios. was paid up. The company 
had also borrowed by way of the usual loan, 
£15,370. In February 1920 the old company 
sold out at the rate of £13, 15s. for a £5 
share. In April 1920 it was refloated with 
100,000 {1 shares, Ios. paid up. At the end 
of the year a dividend of Io per cent. was 
paid. Next year it paid 5 per cent. That was 
the end. Instead of paying interest it carried 
on piling up debts. It borrowed on ordinary 
loan terms as long as it could. Then it began 
mortgage borrowing. At the beginning of 1927 
it owed loan-holders £35,000 and bank and other 
mortgagers and creditors £63,000—a general loan 
total of £98,000 against the £15,000 that had 
been sufficient for the old company. ‘This 
example I have taken for its comparative ordin- 
ariness. 

As proof of this consider Professor Daniels’ 
analysis of the amount of fixed-interest capital 
which different sorts of companies, taken over 
as big a basis as was available, were carrying at 
the beginning of 1927. At that time 62 original 
companies owning nearly 6,000,000 spindles were 
in loan, overdraft, and debenture debt to the= 
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extent of £3,460,000, or £592 of fixed interest- 
bearing debt for every 1,000 spindles. They were 
well off compared to refloated companies. Of 
these 171, controlling approximately 17,000,000 
spindles, had acquired fixed interest-bearing debt 
of the sort mentioned amounting to {28,897,000, 
or {1,710 for every 1,000 spindles. These 171 
companies tend to continue to go to the bad. 
For though by 1927 they had reduced their fixed 
interest-bearing capital by £3,000,000, they had 
also made {6,000,000 of calls and were thus 
actually worse off by £3,000,000 of called-up 
money for which they had nothing at all to show. 
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Wun year after year the foreigner held his ground 
and went on taking roughly one-third of Lanca- 
shire’s export trade, and when domestic poverty 
still kept the home market enfeebled, there was 
clearly but one thing for sane and realistic cotton 
men to do. That was to make common cause 
among themselves. But this was precisely what 
cotton men refused to do. Common cause in the 
cotton trade was a thing unheard of. And any- 
body who ventured to suggest that there might 
now be need of it was laughed at as a witless fellow, 
or howled down as an uncomprehending outsider. 
Cotton men are bred the world’s most rabid in- 
dividualists. For them there was only one thing 
to do: to scramble for what trade there was. 
When there is not enough trade to go round, 
scrambling is quite a cheerful game for the man 
who gets home; but it is a pretty poor thing for 
the man who is left; particularly so when the 
loser needs the prize to make ends meet. Losing 
of this sort soon drives the man who is already 
down on his luck, and has had such unfortunate 
upbringing as I have shown cotton men to have 
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had, to reckless ventures. For the spinner who 
lacked orders the venture that first commended 
itself was to try to sell a shade lower than the 
fellow who was getting trade just ahead of him. 
At the outset, I dare say, the trick was to get busi- 
ness by working on margins which left only the 
barest profit. But once the other fellow had 
tumbled to the cause of his lost orders he, too, 
dropped his price to the level of his successful 
competitor. There was nothing left then for the 
starter of the price-cutting but to content himself 
with no profit at all. Again there was levelling 
up. Doubtless at that there was a pause. But 
by the beginning of 1925, if not some considerable 
time earlier, there was to be witnessed in Man- 
chester the passing strange spectacle of Lanca- 
shire spinners falling one over the other in their 
eagerness to work at a definite loss. 

To the first phase of this underselling com- 
petition I believe no great moral culpability 
attaches. Weak selling spinners had what, if 
pressed, they would have called their honest and 
justifiable reason for selling at a loss. And this 
is it. From the time it became plain that the 
industry had fallen on evil days, cotton men have 
cherished a secret belief that something good is 
lurking just round the corner. ‘The more per- 
sistently it has failed to turn up, the more they 
have clung to their faith. There is, they have 
said to themselves and to one another, a time 
limit to a man’s worst misfortune. The limit 
for us is overdue. A turn-over to bumper good 
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fortune cannot be much longer delayed. That 
this faith grew more and.more out of keeping 
with facts as the foreigner kept and strengthened 
his hold mattered little or nothing at all. In it, 
at any rate, they were content to work at a loss 
so long as they could hang on until Lancashire’s 
day-by-right should return to enable them first 
to retrieve themselves and then again to walk on 
the road of golden fortune. 

It is possible that more than anything else 
this naive creed is responsible for the first year 
or two of Lancashire’s more feckless under- 
selling. Certainly it went on and grew during 
1924 and 1925, to the great glee of a second 
group of foreigners. For whereas the foreign 
spinner and manufacturer had to keep on working 
hard to hold what they had got of Lancashire’s 
wealth, Manchester now began to make foreign 
merchants handsome presents for next to no 
effort at all. When the first weak seller entered 
the market, foreign buyers made a note of it. And 
immediately they made use of their knowledge 
to force down the prices of every one of the many 
wobbly sellers in the market. All the game 
needed was patience and the will to wait on the 
foreign buyers’ part. Given those, they could 
play weak and uncertain sellers off against one 
another unendingly. And time and patience, and 
what were still more to the foreign buyers’ advan- 
tage, money and appreciating credit were on their 
side from the first. Month after month they 
took always richer advantage of Lancashire’s 
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weakness. They took millions of pounds as toll, 
not one penny of which Lancashire need have 
yielded. For underselling did not gain Lanca- 
shire the sale of a single yard of cloth or a single 
pound of yarn. It did not gain because the 
degree of underselling was not enough to take any 
trade away from Lancashire’s foreign rivals. Nor 
would refusal to undersell have been an appreci- 
able loss to Lancashire; for in any case foreign 
buyers were only buying from Lancashire what 
they could not make at home or get elsewhere 
more cheaply. If Lancashire spinners and manu- 
facturers had made common cause, and refused 
to sell below a reasonable profit price level, they 
would have bought just as much ultimately. 
Whether Lancashire’s obscure optimism was 
the sole cause of the underselling of late 1925 I 
cannot say. But when 1926 was well under way, 
and weak selling increased, some deeper explana- 
tion seems to be needed. For by now Lancashire 
was getting badly into debt, and selling at a loss 
simply meant going further downhill. I know 
there are many spinners and manufacturers who, 
whatever happens, will keep their belief in Lanca- 
shire’s ultimate undimmable star. But at the 
end of 1926, facts were so relentlessly battering 
that faith that, in all save the unconscionably 
stupid, it must have ceased largely to affect day- 
by-day conduct. What then made them and 
still makes them keep on their underselling, debt- 
accumulating course? I put the question “on 
’Change” to a cotton man who is both a cynic 
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and a realist. This was his answer. ‘There 
are scores of directors of spinning companies who 
once were possessed of great estate and learnt to 
love rich comfort. Many of them have now 
precious little left between them and the work- 
house except the salaries they draw as directors 
of moribund concerns. With the market in its 
present state, if they once dropped out they would 
never get back. So they keep on undercutting, 
getting further into debt, extracting the last 
penny from their shareholders’ pockets by way 
of calls, tying their loan-holders up with mora- 
torium schemes, pledging their last hap’orth to 
the banks, hoping against hope that some fairy 
godmother will give Lancashire back its 1913 
trade and save them from final ruin. Keep going 
they must, by any shift, or lose their jobs and 
not contemptible salaries, and with them their 
hard-sought social standing. If you say that 
this means bankruptcy, I know it. They know 
it too. But with sufficient shifts it may not 
mean bankruptcy for eighteen months or two 
years. And after all, before then the fairy god- 
mother might turn up.” I made no comment. 
I realised with a shock that if what he said 
was true, hanging on for numbers of badly-placed 
spinners has in these later days ceased to be 
a mere question of waiting as cheerfully as 
possible for something to turn up, and has be- 
come much more a matter of consciously play- 
ing fast and loose with other people’s money in a 
flagrantly dishonourable effort to keep their own 
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poor necks out of the noose to the last possible 
moment. 

For whatever reason, spinners continued to 
undersell, and continued by so doing to make 
bankruptcy sooner or later inevitable. Yet Lanca- 
shire can afford bankruptcies even less than under- 
selling. Both are direct gifts to the foreigner. 
For if underselling keeps the whole Lancashire 
market debilitated, and enables the foreign mer- 
chant to buy more cheaply than he ought, the 
first effect of bankruptcy is to intensify that same 
process. Sales of bankrupt mills and weaving 
sheds during the last two years have shown that 
they can be bought for what, by comparison with 
to-day’s prices for building and equipping new 
concerns, is no more than an old song. Now, 
once a mill or a shed is bought on such terms, and 
restarted without debt burden, it can forthwith 
begin to compete in the market at prices which 
running mills cannot touch. Here is an example. 
I know of a weaving shed which in the summer of 
1927 was sold for a ridiculous price. Within a 
month it was working under new control, debt 
free. Within three it was undercutting—but 
still at a profit to itself because of its vastly re- 
duced capital charges—and taking orders away 
from a firm in the same town which a year before 
would have laughed heartily at the idea that its 
thirty-year established trade could ever be 
assailed. And if this process of bankruptcy and 
cheap restarting were to be carried out one by 
one for one hundred of the two hundred mills 
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which Mr S. S. Hammersley, M.P., says are 
deeply in the hands of the banks, then one by 
one the next one hundred now above them must 
by underselling be forced into the bottom posi- 
tion and themselves pass with a fresh trail of 
ruin into bankruptcy. Nor would that be the 
end. So long as there were more mills and sheds 
to supply than there were customers to demand, 
the debilitation process would carry on with 
always a succession of bankruptcies to mark its 
presence. 

Yet this is not the worst danger. Lancashire 
by this time has come to be almost as shy of 
buying whole mills as it is of having mill shares 
given. When mills and sheds are put up for 
auction as going concerns they are now mainly 
left alone. Nobody bid for the Hornby weaving 
sheds in October 1927. Nobody bid for the 
Worsley mills at Wigan in November. The 
Worsley mills thereon went under the auctioneer’s 
hammer piecemeal. A good deal of their machin- 
ery went into healthy Lancashire mills to replace 
older types. Some of it almost certainly went 
abroad. If it did, it did no more than follow 
quantities of older-type machinery which have 
been quietly sent overseas in the last two years. 
At this moment second-hand machinery over- 
haulers and dealers in places like Bury are working 
night and day to get looms and spindles of older 
type—left financially derelict and sold at scrap- 
iron prices—shipped out of the country. 

Thus, to the danger of making the foreign mer- 
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chant rich gifts by underselling, and of making 
him further gifts by the increased debilitation of 
the market through the restarting of bankrupt 
machinery at uncompetitive rates, has now to be 
added the third and gravest danger: that of 
sending the foreign spinner and manufacturer 
at next to no cost machinery with which to cut 
further into Lancashire’s export market. Up to 
now it may be true that only inferior machinery 
has gone out. But when presently, if no relief is 
devised, the certain inability to pay even loan 
charges causes the financially worst placed firms 
to be swept with their useless moratoria into the 
bankruptcy court, machinery modern as well as 
obsolescent, almost as cheap as pig iron, will be 
streaming out of Lancashire. And abroad it will 
be worked with cheap labour two or three shifts 
a day for Lancashire’s further degradation. The 
part of the 96 million pounds worth of textile 
machinery sold at fair market prices to foreigners 
between 1900 and 1914 has already proved that 
Lancashire has enough to do without descending 
to this last self-destructive folly of making the 
foreigner a present of machinery. 
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MAD HATTERS AND OTHERS 


Ir is a revealing thing that whilst this ruinous 
chaos has developed in the key spinning posi- 
tion, no effective official action was ever taken 
to deal with it. Yet, as all Lancashire knows 
well, there has been in existence for over thirty 
years a body with the grandiose name of the 
Federation of Master Cotton Spinners’ Asso- 
ciations, Ltd. The Federation, as it is com- 
monly called, comprises practically every spin- 
ning firm of note in the trade. Its constitution, 
unaltered I believe since its foundation in the 
nineties, bristles with stock late-Victorian pom- 
posities about “freedom of trade” and “liberty 
of action.” But I cannot find in it one idea as 
to the governing of a great and intricate trade 
should the need to govern ever arise. Doubtless, 
in their untouchable complacency, its founders 
could not conceive of any danger ever arising 
bigger than that which could be settled by con- 
certed action against too pressing operatives. 
Certainly if they saw the possible need of unity 
beyond this, they made no provision to meet it. 
For no body that foresaw the ueed to govern 
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would leave itself without the compelling means 
of governing. And such means the Federation 
lacks to this day. At no one point can it exact 
obedience to its will. In fact, on trade policy 
outside operative hours and wages, it can have 
no will. It can have wishes. If not less than 
80 per cent. of its constituents agree, it may give 
those wishes expression in recommendations. If 
little or no notice is taken of them, it is helpless. 
It cannot bring the offenders to book. It cannot 
penalise. If it is set at naught, it must fold its 
hands and let things go. 

With these farcical powers the American 
section of the Federation set about coping with 
disaster as far back as October 1920. Eighty per 
cent. of American members then voted for a 
recommendation that production should be cur- 
tailed by reducing the normal working week from 
forty-eight to thirty-five hours. Up to the end of 
1926 the Federation from time to time continued 
its recommendatory juggling with working hours. 

Once trade had become really bad and showed 
every sign of remaining bad, what the Federation 
recommended mattered not two pins. From 
1924 certainly most of those who by hook or 
crook could get sufficient orders appear to have 
voted for curtailed production whenever they 
could, and then gone away and worked to the last 
minute they could keep their spindles going. At 
the end of 1925 even Tattersall was stung to 
openly using the horrid word “disloyalty.” But 
there was no need for Tattersall to be worried. 
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By that time disloyalty was a mild expression for 
what was going on. Uncontrol was masquerad- 
ing under the Federation’s nose all the time it 
piped forth its pious wishes for control. Still the 
farce was kept up until the autumn of 1926. 
Then the Federation went on a new tack. Under- 
selling was openly reducing half the industry 
to the pawnshop. So the Federation solemnly 
balloted its members, and agreed upon a series of 
minimum prices below which yarn should not be 
sold. On 16th August this basic prices scheme 
began to operate. For a few days there was a 
show of firmness. Then there were whispers of 
fallings away. ‘They grew louder and their import 
more serious. By mid-December the scheme was 
officially withdrawn. 

If thus, when 1927 dawned, the Federa- 
tion of Master Cotton Spinners’ Associations, 
Ltd., had admittedly abandoned the last ap- 
pearance of control, others had been trying hard 
and with good effect to bring real control into 
being. Tired of the supineness of the body 
to which they belonged, a group of master 
spinners, so far back as July 1926, had formed 
the Cotton Yarn Association, Ltd. Its first 
object was to do away with the weak seller 
by fixing the selling prices of graded yarns at 
protective minimum levels below which it would 
be unprofitable for an average spinner to sell, and 
above which there would be plenty of room for 
competition. To ensure this stable position, its 
worst-placed members were to have the right to 
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sell their quota of production to better-placed 
fellows, and all its members were to give capital 
guarantees through which severe money penalties 
could be levied for any default by way of con- 
tinued weak selling. The Yarn Association had 
other admirable aims. It was ready at once to 
begin—again under penalty for disobedience—a 
full collection of daily and weekly statistics cover- 
ing all sorts of things, from consumption and 
stocks to sales and margins; to start building up, 
that is, the adequate and comprehensive spinning 
information bureau for want of which the Federa- 
tion had made such grotesque decisions. When 
sufficiently on its feet to be certain that production 
in each range of counts and qualities had been 
definitely regulated to meet demand, it intended 
to explore legitimate ways by means of which 
costs of production could be reduced, and so to 
give Lancashire a better chance of coping with its 
competitors. 

At the beginning of 1927 the Yarn Association 
had found allegiance from 15,000,000 American 
spindles out of the minimum of 19,000,000 with- 
out which it was unwilling to try out its policy. 
By the end of April enough laggards had been 
whipped up to make a start seem practicable. It 
was said that 70 to 75 per cent. of American 
spinners had then come into line. In the middle 
of May the Association advanced minimum prices 
by 4d. Before the day on which this was done 
had closed, it was known that the 25 to 30 per 
cent. of non-Yarn Association firms had taken the 
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cream of the orders by selling at a shade under the 
minimum level. But again business steadied. 
Buyers of yarn perceived that sufficient spinners 
were organised to prevent weak selling on the 
scale that had prevailed before. Yet once more 
the Yarn Association directors blundered; this 
time fatally. Early in July the Association issued 
a list of minimum prices which meant advances 
by as much as ?d. a pound. The undersellers 
rejoiced; the more when they found themselves 
joined by a few of the Association’s own members. 
From that time to the day in mid-November, 
when in effect it put the shutters up and declared 
a free market again, the Yarn Association steadily 
lost ground. For a month or two it still exerted 
enough influence to show what might have been 
done by way of price stabilisation. After that it 
went on collecting its very valuable if very partial 
statistics. But its end was certain; it had been 
damned by the latest and most immoral type of 
weak seller. 

I have told, not entirely without sympathy, of 
the spinner who began weak selling because of his 
unbreakable faith that he had only to keep his 
mill doors open and something was bound to 
turn up. I have written, not I hope with more 
harshness than he deserves, of the later sort of 
weak seller who was cursed by this same false 
optimism, and—it was alleged—by a desire to keep 
a roof over his head at all costs as long as he 
possibly could. But it was not these two types 
so much as this third, a much more deliberate 
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type, which brought the Yarn Association’s work 
tonothing. ‘The price policy of the Association’s 
directors was faulty, it is true, but had there 
been unanimity against weak selling by spinners, 
buyers of yarn would have put that weakness to 
rights. The really tragic undermining of the 
Association was done by the third sort of weak 
seller. 

Consider the position. The average produc- 
tion of the American spinning section for which 
there was a market was at this time 60 per cent. 
of full. Outside the Yarn Association were 25 
to 30 per cent. of American spinners. If they 
chose to take prices a shade below what the Yarn 
Association made binding on the other 70 to 75 
per cent. of American spinners, then they could 
get enough orders to work forty-eight hours a 
week. If they did this the Yarn Association 
firms were left with no more than 46 per cent. 
average production to spread over three times the 
number of spindles—with not enough work, that 
is, to be able to work at anything but a loss. 
Keeping in mind the fact that it was only the 
Yarn Association’s efforts that had made spinning 
generally profitable, most English business men 
must have said that on the first evidence of what 
a Yarn Association at only 70 to 75 per cent. 
strength could do, the outside 30 per cent. must 
at once have come in with some slight apology for 
their lack of foresight. But the 30 per cent. did 
nothing of the kind. They sat back and calcu- 
lated by how much they could bleed the market if 
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they stayed outside and sold at a fraction under 
the Yarn Association schedule. They knew, of 
course, that if they continued long enough the 
Yarn Association would have to throw in its hand 
and leave the market for one and all at the mercy 
of the foreign buyer. But they reckoned that 
before that happened they would, at the expense 
of their neighbours, have taken enough plunder 
to make the game worth while. Both these things 
happened. The Yarn Association was brought 
to grief. ‘The undersellers made a rare picking. 
In all the sorry tale of this tragic seven years, I 
know of none where men acted less morally than 
those who made up the 30 per cent. of outsiders 
who broke the Yarn Association. 

I hold no brief for the Yarn Association. I 
know that amongst its chief promoters were some 
who had helped to bring the Federation’s basic 
prices scheme to naught by flagrant undersell- 
ing. I know that the mill of one of its leaders 
let the Yarn Association down very badly. 
I realise fully that the too precipitate way in 
which its directors advanced prices laid it open 
to attack. But I know also that at least one of its 
prominent members was fined £300, and shortly 
afterwards “resigned,” to prove that so far as it 
was able in its 25 to 30 per cent. under-strength 
position the Yarn Association would put its all 
into seeing its laws kept by those who owed 
obedience to them. 

The Association had the limitations which are 
bound to attend on any young body’s attempts to 
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feel its precarious way in circumstances of the 
utmost confusion and peril. But it had vision 
on its side; it had courage; above all it had the 
decency which goes with the will not to fleece 
one’s neighbour just because he happens to have 
fallen by the wayside. [ll-starred in some of its 
founders it may have been. Badly supplied with 
price policy it may have been. But it made the 
one realistic co-operative effort to stem the flood- 
ing tide of Lancashire’s misfortunes. When, 
after trying to persuade the Federation to come 
to its aid, it faded into obscurity, Lancashire was 
plunged back into the darkness of self-destructive 
chaos, made all the darker because the one light 
that had appeared to relieve it had been ruth- 
lessly put out. 
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CHAPTER VI 
THE FINAL FOLLY 


Wuen the Yarn Association began to get into deep 
waters there was much canvassing “‘on ’Change”’ 
as to what would take its place. Most cotton men 
realised that drifting was full of menace. As is 
not uncommon when men are in a tight place, 
they began telling one another that “something 
must be done.” ‘The hack phrase dispenses by 
ancient right with the need for clear thinking. 
For those who are uncritical and repeat it often 
enough, it carries consolation. Not infrequently 
it ends with that best of all opiates, ill-considered 
action. So it happened in Manchester. When 
the spinners and manufacturers had got them- 
selves into a something-must-be-done mood, they 
were both consoled and impressed. hereon 
they looked round for the something-to-be-done. 
They thought they had found it in costs of pro- 
duction. ‘‘We are selling less,” they cried in 
chorus, “‘because our goods are too dear. We 
must reduce our costs of production.” 

Early in November 1927, when it was known 
that the State of ‘Trade Committee of the Federa- 
tion was busying itself in a reduced-costs-of-pro- 
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duction campaign, I asked a chartered accoun- 
tant who has costing control for the output 
of 2,000 looms to set down for me the principal 
items that make up the finished price of a typical 
piece of export cloth. Here is the list :— 


(a) MarertiaL: Cost of raw cotton. 

(6) Mirn anp SHED PropucTIon CuHarGEs: 
Chiefly operatives’ wages; additions 
for things like mill-oil, leather, stores 
generally, and the constituents of 
size (farina, china clay, tallow, etc.). 

(c) Mitt anp SHep OverHeap CuHarcEs: 

(i) Variable: coal, light, water. 

(ii) Standing: capital charges on buildings 
and machinery; depreciation; direc- 
torial, managerial, and office salaries; 
local rates; national taxes; debt 
charges. 

(2) Finisotnc Cuarces: Cost of calendering, 
bleaching, mercerising, dyeing, or 
printing. Packing. 

(e) Outsipe Inpustry Cuarces: Cost of freight- 
age as represented in rail, motor, and 
ship charges; cost of marketing as 
represented in merchants’ charges. 


From this list a very striking fact emerged: 
that over many of the things that make up the 
price of a finished piece of cloth, spinners and 
manufacturers had very little control. Nor can 
they have so long as they remain in small, mutually 
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competitive units. They can protest; but there 
is little effective action they can take with the 
assurance that it will bring definite results. ‘Take 
variable overhead charges: the biggest charge 
is the price of coal. If the coal-owners have their 
way, and I see nothing to stop them, it will go 
higher before lower whatever the cotton trade 
says. Take standing charges. About national 
taxes I am not unduly concerned. National un- 
employment and health insurance charges are 
big; but with industry placed as it is throughout 
the country they are inescapable. The only relief 
for the trade would come from the placing of more 
of the direct burden on the tax-payer at large. 
Apart from these the incidence of national taxa- 
tion on industry, as the Colwyn Committee 
showed, is much overestimated. Moreover, a 
Conservative Government pledged to economy 
and backed by a big Parliamentary majority has 
frankly confessed that national taxation is not 
effectively reducible. Rates are a much more 
considerable burden. But until a Government 
takes office with sense and courage enough to 
transfer a good deal from local to national 
shoulders, for the trade to ask for their large 
decrease is like asking for manna. Of debt 
charges, heaviest where trade is worst, I have 
already written. In the present policy-less con- 
dition of spinners and manufacturers they, too, 
will grow heavier before lighter. 

Now consider the charges that fall on cotton 
cloth after it has left the loom. Compared with 
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pre-War prices, finishing charges are excessive. 
I have in my possession a piece of export printer 
on which the charge for die-stamping came to 
more than the cost of raw cotton, spinning, 
weaving, and all other mill and shed charges put 
together. Long ago manufacturers laid before 
the Balfour Committee comprehensive figures 
concerning bleaching, dyeing, and printing which 
showed that finishing charges for typical pieces of 
export cloth had advanced to as much as 250 per 
cent. of pre-War price. What happened? The 
finishing trades smiled. They are banded to- 
gether in some of the closest corporations in the 
land. Their executives issue charge schedules 
that have the force of a ukase for every member. 
They know how to deal with weak selling in their 
domain. What had they to fear from manu- 
facturers and spinners who in their sections spend 
the best part of their energies in cutting one 
another’s commercial throats? 

What applies to finishers applies in smaller 
degree to merchants. Iam told that their percen- 
tage profits are at least twice as high as before the 
War. ‘They play for safety and a steady income. 
A big profit on a small turnover may be ruinous for 
the making sections of the trade, but it suits the 
merchants’ account books well enough. Again, 
if business capacity is to be assessed by bank 
balance, the merchants, like the finishers, are in 
an unassailable position. Before any threat from 
mutually destructive spinners or manufacturers, 
all they have to do is to wait in silence. Freight- 
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age and ship charges are even less under the control 
of manufacturers and spinners than these others. 
It is idle for men who have nothing to show 
except a proven capacity for reducing their own 
affairs to beggary to tell outside people how to 
run their businesses. 

After such an examination, it was a puzzle to 
know what, without radical reorganisation, the 
State of Trade Committee of the Federation 
would propose in order to get cloth prices down. 
By mid-January 1928 the official secret was made 
known. ‘Two reports were issued simultaneously. 
One bore the imprint of the Federation of Master 
Spinners’ Associations, Ltd., the other that of 
the Cotton Spinners’ and Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, Ltd. Between the two reports there were 
variations in detail, but there was no real con- 
flict of opinion. After some pious hopes that 
loan-holders would make sacrifices, that the finish- 
ing trades would join in, and that merchanting 
would be made more efficient, both reports came 
to their only immediate and definite proposals: 
an all-round reduction of 25 per cent. in standard 
piece price-list rates of wages, and a lengthening 
of the nominal working week from 48 hours to 
52% hours. ‘These, said the Federation’s report, 
“‘we recommend strongly.” 

When these recommendations were thus 
“strongly” pressed, Lancashire operatives showed 
a determination strongly to resist—not without 
good reason. Overpayment of the worker has 
never been a fault of the Lancashire cotton trade. 
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I know that during the easy money years from 
1900 to 1913 poverty would not have been a word 
lightly to apply to the cotton operative. But I 
gravely doubt if, during those years, cotton men 
at any time gave him a fair share of the riches for 
whose coming to Lancashire his skill and hard 
work were so greatly responsible. In the late 
War years, when a Government tribunal found 
that for a considerable time profits had been 
“indeed high,” it had to record that the opera- 
tives were “substantially worse off than before 
the War.” And though during the boom period 
the cotton worker was for a while extravagantly 
paid by comparison with other workers, he got 
only an insignificant portion of the loot that was 
going; got it late, and had it taken away from him 
as early as was feasible. At the beginning of 1928 
the bulk of the operatives outside the Egyptian 
section had suffered seven years of broken work 
and partial pay. Whatever the need, it was a bad 
time to ask them to take smaller wages. It was 
particularly so by contrast. At the moment when 
the joint reports threatened his standard of living 
in two directions, 38 per cent. less trade was 
apparently expected to go on supporting 1,500 
more members of the Manchester Royal Exchange 
than did the record trade of 1913; directors of 
companies, which for years had made their share- 
holders no returns, were to go on drawing their 
yearly thousands; and spinning companies (my 
authority is the Oldham Chronicle) were to go on 
paying debt charges, putting as much as an extra 
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2d. on every pound of yarn offered for sale. Nor 
were these together the worst aspects of the pro- 
posed wages cut. The worst was this, that whilst 
it afflicted the operative, it was wholly useless for 
that purpose of getting back lost foreign trade, 
for which it was suggested. 

In their report the manufacturers said that if 
cloth selling prices could be reduced by Io per 
cent., trade could be increased. ‘The one definite 
proposal brought forward for such reduction was 
the taking off of 25 per cent. from list rates of 
wages. ‘This was equivalent to a reduction of 
12$ per cent. of actual earnings. The effect of 
such a reduction on cloth prices was easy to 
calculate. For of the price of any piece of cloth 
as it leaves the loom I can state, on the authority 
of both the trade accountant to whom I have 
already referred and of one of the biggest Lanca- 
shire manufacturers, operative wages account for 
not more than #th. A cut in wages of 124 per 
cent., or 4th, would thus lower prices well below 
2 per cent. This less-than-2-per-cent. reduction 
only applied to unfinished cloth. For finished 
goods there are Yarn Association figures to show 
that cloth price reduction would not be much 
more than 1 percent. ‘Thus, in the case of either 
unfinished or finished cloth, the hard-hit worker in 
the American section would have been penalised 
anew without increasing the world market for 
Lancashire goods in any way whatever. 

Useless as a wages reduction unsupplemented 
by equal economies in half a score other directions 
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was demonstrated to be, it was surpassed for 
futility by the proposal to lengthen the nominal 
working week. I have shown that standing over- 
head charges fall with some weight on the in- 
dustry. Clearly the best way to reduce the 
burden was to reduce standing charges themselves. 
That manufacturers and spinners felt unable to 
bring about such direct reduction was pretty 
plainly confessed by their resort to indirect 
attack. “There is very little prospect,” they 
seem to have agreed, ‘‘ of reducing standing 
charges themselves. Let us then fall back on the 
next best thing: the reduction of their incidence 
on cloth prices by a lengthening of the nominal 
working week.” For mills and sheds actually 
working 48 hours there was something to be said 
from a standing-charges point of view for going 
from 48 to 52+ hours. ‘Though even in theory 
saving from an extra 44 hours could not be large. 
But in the suffering American section machinery 
for a very considerable time had only been work- 
ing to something under 65 per cent. of capacity. 
The majority of spindles and looms dependent on 
American cotton had not on an average worked 
more than 32 hours a week. On the American 
side, any spinner or manufacturer who wanted to 
try out the theory of the value of longer hours as 
a reducer of the incidence of standing charges had 
a splendid chance without bothering the trade 
unions one moment. All he needed was to fill 
up his spindles or looms and instruct his opera- 
tives to work 48 instead of 32 hours a week. By 
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so doing he would have reaped between five and 
six times the advantage to be gained by anyone 
going from 48 to 52+ hours. That no manu- 
facturer or spinner with the ample opportunity 
afforded by 1926 and 1927 had at any time taken 
his chance of working 48 hours, showed clearly 
that for effective cost reduction longer hours were 
simply a piece of feeble paper calculation. 

In spite of the apparent futility of the hours 
proposal, there was a good deal of evidence to show 
that at the time the reports were issued cotton 
men were more set on lengthening hours than on 
reducing wages. ‘The manufacturers, in fact, 
went out of their way to urge that the wages cut 
would only be helpful if the operatives accepted 
longer hours. For this insistence on a longer 
working week there were, it seems to me, three 
chief reasons. The first was that most cotton 
men had been so captivated by a nice-sounding 
phrase, and yet again so bewitched by the memory 
of their 1913 grandeur, when the operatives 
worked 554 hours a week, that in their bewildered 
state of mind they had not taken the trouble 
thoroughly to examine the full implications of 
their longer-hours campaign. ‘The second was 
that the self-conscious few, who were fortunate 
enough to be working a full 48-hour week, had 
influenced the decision in the hope that the very 
slight advantage which would come to them from 
working an extra 44 hours would enable them to 
take some trade from their less fortunate neigh- 
bour, who was working just over 30 hours and 
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could not find orders to occupy another minute. 
The third is perhaps the most important reason. 
Cotton men as a class dislike the thought of 
the long-promised ratification of the Washington 
48-hour Convention. At the end of 1927 they 
realised that the political cards were so sorting 
themselves out that the next Government would 
almost certainly be one which would ratify the 
Convention. If, before then, they could have 
brought their industry back to something more 
than a 48-hour week, they reasoned, they would 
have a case for stating that the signing of the 
Convention would make fresh trouble for a badly 
afflicted industry. Whether these are the true 
reasons or not for the longer-hours proposals, it 
was certain from the moment they were put 
forward that the operatives would resist to the 
extent of their powers. 

The will of the operatives to resist was strength- 
ened from the outset by newspapers and weekly 
journals of all shades of political opinion. With- 
out a single considerable exception the Press gave to 
the employers’ proposals a far worse reception than 
any I can remember. In consequence, the trade 
union leaders came to the joint conference, called 
at the end of the first week in February, with no 
mind for finesse. They demanded bluntly that 
the master spinners and manufacturers should 
formally withdraw their foolish hours-wages pro- 
posals before any discussion took place on the 
rest of the programme set forth in the two reports. 
When the employers demurred, more especially 
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in the matter of wages, one of the very ablest of 
the operatives’ representatives informed the mas- 
ters straightly that if overmuch time was wasted 
a section of the spinners (the Egyptian) with 
justice would be meditating on how soon they 
should put in for a wages advance. Before this 
blank wall of no-compromise there was nothing 
to be done except to break off negotiations. 
Thereon the master spinners and manufacturers 
were faced with perhaps the biggest defeat of 
employers in the history of the trade. At first it 
looked as though they would seek the best means 
they could of giving their ill-considered proposals 
the quietest and earliest burial they could devise. 
Then the desperate master spinners in the 
American section took the bit between their teeth 
and threatened the operatives with a month’s 
notice to terminate existing wages-hours agree- 
ments. A storm appeared certain, even though 
the spinners of Egyptian and the manufacturers 
made it known pretty clearly that they would be 
no party to such folly. Happily pressure from 
these more intelligent sections, coupled with fear 
of an inevitable Government inquiry under the 
Industrial Courts Act, caused a further modifica- 
tion of plans. The third week-end in February 
found spinners and manufacturers again inviting 
the operatives’ leaders to a joint conference—with- 
out any new ground having been discovered on 
which to build strong hopes of success. 

Besides being useless in practice as a means of 
fighting the oncoming foreigner, lower wages and 
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longer hours alike must always be thoroughly bad 
internal policy. If cotton men had imagination 
they would not at any time be willing by low 
wages or distressing hours further to dissipate 
one of Lancashire’s greatest commercial assets: 
her workers’ physical capacity. ‘That capacity is 
badly run down. Let whoso doubts it stand a 
few evenings outside any mill or shed in a Lanca- 
shire cotton town and take stock of the operatives 
as they leave their day’s work. Then he will 
understand what industrial-revolution barbarity, 
the foul factories of the seventies and eighties, 
and four generations of squalid housing, of 
ill-prepared and hastily-swallowed meals, and of 
the bearing and rearing of children by mill-working 
mothers, have meant to the physique of the Lanca- 
shire cotton operative. He will then realise that 
the future does not lie with the further grinding 
of stunted bodies; that for the fine quality work 
to which Lancashire must more and more be 
committed will be necessitated, not poorer, but 
finer quality minds and bodies. 
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§ 

Throughout these desperate seven years since 
1920 cotton men as a class have only acted as 
anyone would have expected who watched their 
moral training, their commercial and economic 
education, and their schooling in the ways of 
easy money between 1900 and 1913, and their 
gross indulgence in pride’s folly in 1919-20. 
Men cannot be taught from youth upward to 
regard themselves as indispensable and eternal 
heirs to a great part of the earth’s riches, to think 
only of themselves and theirs, to despise co- 
operative effort and to regard the individual will 
of members of their class as not much short of 
Heaven’s own, and then be looked to quickly 
to put all these things on one side as of no 
greater account than stupidities scarce imagin- 
able. It needs bitter and repeatedly bitter ex- 
perience; it needs fear and the growing shadow 
of fear, before such men can gain the approach 
to humble wisdom. 

If such experience had come to one and all of 
Lancashire cotton men and come quickly, the 
lesson would surely have been taught. But it 
has not. Some have escaped altogether. Some 
have been beaten down at such length that they 
have been stupefied rather than purged by 
misfortune. Out of these two may always 
come a barrier against co-operative action. I 
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do not know. But of this I am certain: bad as 
things are in Lancashire, it is not with them 
that the secret of Lancashire’s fate is to be 
sought. It is in men, not things, that the 
deepest trouble lies. 
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BOOK IV 


ON THE THRESHOLD— 
OF WHAT? 


CHAPTER I 
THE PROBLEM 


Anatysis of the years since 1921 has shown that 
Lancashire has lost round about 38 per cent. of 
her pre-War export piece goods trade. Is 62 per 
cent. of the 1913 volume, then, all that Lancashire 
in any case can now aspire to? Or could she by 
taking due thought and making common cause win 
back some or all of the lost 38 per cent? ‘These 
are critical questions. Unfortunately, there are 
no adequate data on which to base a complete and 
reliable answer. But enough is known of certain 
main developments outside Lancashire to obtain 
partial and illuminating answer. 

India, for instance, has largely been able to 
replace the 1,632 million yards of cloth she no 
longer takes from Lancashire by increasing her 
own 1913 factory output by 1,000 million yards, 
by taking over 200 million yards more from Japan, 
and by adding to her hand-loom cloth production. 
Judging by volume, the outstanding significant fact 
here is not the increase of Japanese yardage, but 
the remarkable advance in Indian manufactur- 
ing capacity. In Lancashire it is too commonly 
thought that the loss in India is almost com- 
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pletely made up of grey goods. It is not so. In 
1913 Lancashire exported to India 1,483,081,g00 
linear yards of grey cloth. In 1927 she exported 
718,147,500. Between the two years her loss 
of grey goods is less than 800 million yards. 
Putting her loss of all sorts at 1,632 million yards, 
Lancashire has thus lost over 800 million yards 
of finished goods trade. Some of this, without 
doubt, has been supplied by Japan and Italy; but 
Indian mills must themselves have made up a 
good deal of the finished loss. Indian mill de- 
velopments become yet more significant when it 
is realised that, out of their total production of 
2,200 million yards in 1926, the Indian manufac- 
turers were managing to send a rising yardage 
abroad. Thus not only is Indian hand-loom 
strength greater than might be supposed, but 
India’s power production is quietly developing a 
considerable second aspect—that of export. 
Again the menace is to Lancashire; for, whereas 
in 1913 India’s total yardage export was stag- 
nating round go million, she is now creeping up 
year by year above a 170 million total. In 1926 
India sent 40 million yards of cotton cloth to 
Mesopotamia, 30 million to Persia, 23 million to 
the Straits Settlements, 18 million to Ceylon, 16 
million to Portuguese East Africa and Kenya, and 
2 million to Siam. In 1913 roughly go million 
yards of this trade was in Lancashire’s possession, 
on ground into which India saw no chance of 
breaking. 

China reveals equally remarkable things. Im- 
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ports from Lancashire have fallen from an immedi- 
ate pre-War round figure of 700 million yards to 
something well under 200 million yards for the 
last three years. Here again Lancashire goods 
have been replaced by home, Japanese, and 
Italian cotton cloth. Hand-loom production 
seems to have gone up by at least 50 per cent., 
and mill production by greatly over 100 per cent., 
though in neither instance are accurate figures ob- 
tainable; and, according to Mr Ellinger, Japanese 
goods in a decreased import market have alto- 
gether ousted United States grey goods and 
Russian prints, and in volume have almost changed 
place with Lancashire goods. But keenly as 
Lancashire may feel her reverse at Japanese hands, 
it is not the most notable thing that has happened. 
In China, as in India, what should be most re- 
garded is the growth of the home industry. 
Chinese hand-looms and methods seem alike to 
have been revolutionised. ‘The wooden hand- 
loom has given place to an improved part- 
iron machine. Well-organised, small-community 
working under the financial control of wealthy 
landowners has superseded the old unlucrative 
individualist way. Compared with the hand-loom 
side, the power side in China is small. None the 
less it develops quickly and has a much smaller 
foreign import field to work in than has India. 
Technologically the Chinese power industry must 
be making great strides; sufficient to make Mr 
Ellinger note that the Japanese are “increasingly 
feeling the competition of locally-made Chinese 
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goods,” and are therefore “doing their best 
to extend their market to other countries.” 
Whether this means that Japan is more and more 
to turn her attention to India, I cannot say. 
Probably it does. One supporting sign is that 
in the last ten years Japan has gradually come to 
consume more and more Indian-grown cotton— 
nearly 60 per cent. of her raw cotton imports 
come from India—both for cheapness of product 
and for certain trade reciprocity that attaches to 
it a far-sighted move. Moreover it is certain 
that exceptional opportunity will come Japan’s 
way in India during the next two or three years. 
In China, Japan has suffered as much as we have 
from the growth of Chinese national and anti- 
foreign spirit. But in the India of the near future 
nationalism can be an eager promoter of Japanese 
interests if only to spite Britain. Let the Simon 
Commission do its work angelically, its recom- 
mendations and the subsequent legislation will 
assuredly bring a new and extended outburst of 
hatred against Britain and that still dominant 
part of English exports to India, Lancashire 
cotton goods. In the end, however, English, 
Japanese, and Italian piece goods must find the 
Indian market increasingly hard to keep extensive 
foothold in. As the Indian mills grow in number, 
strength, and technological skill, and as Indians 
make use of the tariff weapon they now control, 
non-Indians of whatever nation must find their 
Indian market steadily shrinking. 

When I turn to Japan I am met with a 
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puzzle I have given up the attempt to solve. 
The biggest number of looms the authorities 
allot to her is some way under 80,000. When 
one asks for an explanation of her phenomenal 
development of competing power, the one com- 
monly given is that she keeps her looms and 
spindles going as many as 120 hours a week. 

Now note what Mr Ellinger says: ‘According 
to the figures published by the Department of 
Commerce in Tokio, there were in Japan in 1924 
117,000 wide looms, that is, for cloth of over 15 
inches (sic /), 124,000 narrow looms, and 147,000 
hand-looms engaged in weaving cottons. Accord- 
ing to Worrall’s Directory, the total number of 
looms in Lancashire in 1924 was 792,000.”’ If words 
mean anything, this passage distinctly states that 
Japan possesses not under 80,000, but 241,000 
power looms, or roughly one-third of what Lanca- 
shire contains. Mr Ellinger makes no comment. 
I propose to follow his example, except to say that 
after allowing for shift-working, and taking into 
account that a Japanese operative may only con- 
trol 1, 2, or 3 looms as against 4 or 5 controlled 
by a Lancashire operative, the loomage figures 
he gives do not seem to be out of proportion to 
the number of operatives said by Mr Ellinger to 
be employed in Japanese cotton factories in 1924, 
to wit 1,977,000. 

After all, whether Japan has all these looms or 
not is not really material to this study. As 
Lancashire must by now know with sickening 
realisation, numbers of looms and spindles are of 
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small account compared with what is done or 
left undone with them. - And whatever Japan has 
of looms she assuredly uses them to magnificent 
effect. In 1910 Japan was buying from us well 
over 100 million yards of cotton cloth. Year by 
year she has reduced that total, until now it 
stands at 10 millions. In 1916 Japan exported 
574 million yards of cloth. In 1925 she exported 
1,217 million yards. With this additional 643 
million yards she has, as I have shown, made 
cotton trading in China nearly impossible for 
Lancashire, has established for herself a very firm 
foothold in India, and has left herself sufficient 
in reserve to begin to make certain way in other 
Lancashire markets of the Far East and to make 
an entry into East Africa. 

Before Lancashire can win back anything of the 
place she has lost to Japan in these markets she 
will have to beat her Japanese rivals. Here are 
the odds against her: the Japanese cotton in- 
dustry is wealthy. From 1913 to 1925 it in- 
creased its paid-up capital from {8,500,000 to 
£35,000,000, and added at least £18,000,000 to 
its reserves; this in spite of having made good 
all the big 1923 earthquake ravages on plant and 
building in so short a time as fifteen months. 
The industry is also highly organised, both for 
defence and attack; it is in few hands; it has 
built up its export trade on mass-production 
lines; although spinning and weaving are gener- 
ally separate from bleaching and dyeing, the 
industry has thorough-going unification and 
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maintains in all its departments a close connection 
of interests; it is organised from the buying of raw 
cotton in India, America, and China to the retail 
shops in which the finished goods are sold. How 
much Lancashire can prevail against these odds 
the future must tell. 

My own impression is that in the great Far 
Eastern markets where the bulk of her loss of 
trade is, Lancashire can at best make only partial 
recovery against the home producer and the 
Japanese exporter. She might, I think, regain 
a minor portion with right effort. She might do 
so also in those smaller markets invaded by such 
other striving foreign rivals as Italy. But even 
supposing that, by making superlative common 
cause, she could in the next three or four years 
bring her trade up to say 75 or 80 per cent. of the 
1913 level, she must in the next twenty years, I 
think, slowly recede from that position as the iron 
and steel trades were forced to recede from theirs 
forty or fifty years ago. Japan, Italy, China, and 
India are all striving to push Lancashire down. 
A little ahead a new and very powerful rival is 
bound to emerge and fight strongly for place— 
the United States. Once the American manufac- 
turers find that for their type of goods the 
American market allows of no more expansion, 
they will seek with all their powerful resources 
and natural initiative to enter Lancashire’s field. 
By now they are finding saturation point in sight 
at home. Already they are casting round for 
export markets. 
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What is essential is that Lancashire should know 
as soon as possible and:as accurately as possible 
the degree of her loss there is no hope of making 
good. ‘That is the first part of Lancashire’s 
problem: so to determine the position of her 
rivals as to be able to assess her own. So far, 
Lancashire has not done this, and has suffered 
from panic and confusion accordingly. She knows 
the rough extent of her loss of markets, but until 
Mr Ellinger told her something about China she 
knew scarcely a thing else. Now she must shake 
herself out of her blundering ignorance and find 
out to what her loss of markets is due. Much of 
it is no doubt due to high prices, arising from the 
many sources of which I have written. Much of it, 
as Mr Ainscough the Senior India ‘Trade Commis- 
sioner pointed out at the end of 1927, is certainly 
due to appallingly obsolete marketing methods. 
Some of it is due to insistence on supplying mar- 
kets with disliked and unsuitable classes of goods. 
Some of it is due to foreign political prejudice 
against things English. Yet some of it may be 
due to more obscure causes. 

About all these things and more Lancashire 
must make careful and most comprehensive in- 
quiry. It is not enough to say that Lancashire 
must get costs of production down, without 
knowing precisely how much and where costs 
must come down, and where and how they may 
be brought down. Mr Ellinger says that in 1925 
Japan sold in China 5,000,000 pieces of 12 sorts, 
whilst Lancashire only sold 1,600,000 pieces of 
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400 to 500 sorts. But that is not enough to 
justify the conclusion that all Lancashire has to 
do to win back her China trade is to go in for 
mass production. Mr Ellinger was also at pains 
to point out that in China the Japanese population 
increased from 80,219 in 1913 to 218,351 in 1925, 
and Japanese firms from 1,269 to 4,708, whilst the 
British population during the same time increased 
no more than from 8,966 to 15,247, and British 
firms from §90 to 718. He also stated that 
Chinese retailers not infrequently exact a profit 
of from Io to I§ per cent. on English goods, 
whilst being satisfied with § per cent. on Japanese 
because of speedier delivery and turnover. Might 
it not be, therefore, quite easy for Lancashire to 
cut prices to the bone and to mass-produce cloths 
for China without being at all able to get over 
the spider-web network of Japanese agents and 
the superior attractiveness of Japanese business 
methods for the Chinese shopkeeper? ‘Tragic as 
it has been to see Lancashire floundering in 
fearful confusion, it would still be pitiful to see 
her acting futilely and wastefully in an uncom- 
prehending effort after progress. Before Lanca- 
shire can take a step to come up with her rivals, 
she must by meticulous inquiry have resolved her 
ignorance of what there is outside her. She must 
understand in detail. She must get behind detail 
to the principle and method involved. 

Now all this will take much time. For an 
inquiry into the ways of Japanese competition in 
China, Mr Ellinger thought that an expert com- 
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mittee would need twelve months. Suppose, then, 
Lancashire confined her- investigations to India, 
China, and Japan. Two years might be all 
too little for the work, and at the end of that 
Lancashire would only be knowing; she would not 
be doing. And when she knew all and had done all 
possible there might be no prospect of recovering 
more than from one-third to one-half of what she 
has lost. In the meantime there must be on 
towards two years during which she will be work- 
ing at not more than 60 to 65 per cent. of what 
her machinery is capable. Already she has been 
doing this long enough to put the industry in 
new jeopardy to the foreigner. For three or 
four years spinners and manufacturers of American 
yarn and cloth have been making rich gifts to 
foreign merchants. By now many of them are 
brought so low by an always growing burden of 
debt and seldom-ceasing losses that with or with- 
out moratoria they must shortly be crushed into 
the bankruptcy courts. Further, cotton men are 
so thoroughly beset with secret fear, that the 
danger of cheap bankrupt buildings and plant 
debilitating the Lancashire industry has given 
way to a yet greater danger: that of presenting 
the foreign spinner and manufacturer with looms 
and spindles at little above nominal prices. 
If Lancashire thus furnishes the foreigner from 
her own sinews, it will not be a question of finding 
out how and where some of the lost 38 per cent. 
of trade may be regained. It will be a matter of 
wondering how quickly her decline from 62 per 
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cent. of 1913 market strength will take place and 
at what low level it will stop. 

It is not very long since I wrote the chapter 
“The Suicide Club.” I pointed out how second- 
grade looms and spindles were then streaming 
out of Lancashire. I tried to show the inevita- 
bility of better machinery following if Lancashire 
left things as they are. A few weeks at most ! 
But in them I have learnt that already one foreign 
cotton manufacturing syndicate— others may 
knew of more—is in the field waiting to buy a 
modern Lancashire mill. Not to buy piecemeal; 
but to buy through English agents as a going 
concern—and then to dismantle and ship over- 
seas. Let those well placed in the Lancashire 
cotton trade, who have so far remained deaf to 
appeal, reflect on that. Let them reflect on this 
further: that above half the mills deep in financial 
difficulty are among the best equipped and most 
up-to-date in Lancashire. Even for them there 
can then be no need to stress the grave urgency 
of the second part of Lancashire’s problem: How 
to deal with the financial trouble, in which much 
of the American section of the industry is so 
perilously entangled, as part of the general re- 
organisation problem. 
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Ir I have shown anything up to this point, it is 
that Lancashire has been brought to the crumb- 
ling edge of ruin for want of making common 
cause on lines of effective common policy. Yet 
the Cotton Control Board between 1917 and 1920 
showed that at need and at the behest of authority 
cotton men could successfully make common 
cause. Again in 1926 and 1927 the Yarn Associa- 
tion showed that they could devise at least the 
beginnings of effective common policy. And it 
is by reverting to what these two bodies have 
taught that Lancashire may find salvation. Con- 
trol must come first. And it must be control 
that has at call adequate force of compulsion with 
which to deal with any who might challenge it. 
In the sphere where it is to be exercised, control 
must also be all-embracing. The history of the 
last seven years has demonstrated convincingly 
that pledges to obey control unbacked by drastic 
penalties are useless. Equally it has shown that 
control which has sufficient penalising power 
attached to it must in the end break down unless 
it applies to all concerned. Just as the Spinners’ 
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Federation proved the folly of relying on volun- 
taryism, so the Yarn Association exposed the 
weakness of penalties which did not apply to an 
outside minority. 

How can such control be obtained? It can 
only come in one way: by the suffering sections 
of the industry establishing a Control Board of 
their own. Looking back with admiration at the 
very equitable arrangement of the war-time 
Cotton Control Board in its final form, I would 
suggest that the same equity between master and 
man be observed in the building up of a new 
board. At a time when Lancashire fortunes 
depend more than ever upon the goodwill and 
application of her operatives, it would be foolish 
to talk of control in which the operatives had no 
voice. And if they are to have a voice it must 
be big enough to get equal hearing with any other. 
The initiative for bringing a new Control Board 
into existence might well come from one or other 
of the employers’ organisations. ‘The Federation 
of Master Cotton Spinners’ Associations, Ltd., 
for instance, might well join with the Cotton 
Spinners’ and Manufacturers’ Association, Ltd., 
in summoning other employers’ and various 
operatives’ bodies to a joint conference for the 
purpose of bringing a Control Board into being, 
giving it form, and arranging for the sharing of its 
initial expenses. Over the form there need be 
no trouble. It would follow the sound lines of 
the old Cotton Control Board, except that it 
would have no Government representation, and 
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would need some small extension in other direc- 
tions. The war-time Board was finally made up 
on its Lancashire side of three representatives of 
the Federation of Master Cotton Spinners’ Asso- 
ciations, Ltd., and a non-federated master-spinner; 
four of the North and North-East Lancashire 
Cotton Spinners’ and Manufacturers’ Association; 
three of the Amalgamated Association of Opera- 
tive Cotton Spinners; two of the Amalgamated 
Association of Card, Blowing, and Ring Room 
Operatives; two of the Amalgamated Associations 
of Weavers, Winders, and Warpers; one of the 
smaller craft unions; one of the Liverpool Cotton 
Association; one of the Manchester Cotton Asso- 
ciation, and one of the Manchester Chamber of 
Commerce. ‘To these for the new purpose I 
would add at least a bleacher, a dyer, a printer, a 
finisher, a banker, a shipper, and a merchant and 
appropriate operatives. 

Once constituted on such lines, and approved 
by the constituent bodies from which its repre- 
sentatives were drawn, the first business of the 
Board would be to supply itself with powers of 
compulsion. It would apply to the Government 
to have its trade rulings given the force of law, 
with the right to penalise offenders by sharp 
fining, and if necessary to the extent of in- 
structing the Liverpool and Manchester Cotton 
Associations to withhold from them all cotton 
supplies, or of getting the trade unions to with- 
draw all operatives from the mills concerned, 
until they had met the Board’s requirements. 
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Without some such powers the Board would be 
as ineffective as the Federation’s Short Time 
Committee was, and as helpless as the Cotton 
Yarn Association was. I do not fear that the 
Board of ‘Trade would fail to support the Control 
Board’s application for such powers, or that the 
Government would refuse to grant them. If 
such a Board as I have outlined, representing the 
big majority opinion of the sections affected, 
asked for reasonable powers of compulsion, no 
Government dare put its request aside. ‘To do 
so would be equivalent to saying openly that a 
small and recalcitrant minority ought to be 
privileged for their own selfish ends to bring 
the country’s greatest export trade to ruin. 
Alternatively, if the industry will not of itself set 
up such a Control Board, the time has come when 
the Government must seriously consider if the 
need of the community does not demand the 
imposing of such a Board by Parliament. 

Thus armed, the Control Board would put a 
final stop to underselling. It would do it by first 
taking over the machinery of the Yarn Associa- 
tion, and itself appointing a committee of master 
and operative spinners to work it. I have shown 
that the Yarn Association came to grief largely 
because of the big-profit bait laid before the 
underseller through the too hasty up-grading of 
prices. Under the Control Board the danger of 
underselling would already be gone. With opera- 
tives helping to direct the price-and-quota 
machine, a constant check would be put on the 
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danger of any bid for too high margins, since 
undue profit must mean-a curtailment of trade 
and loss of work for the operative. I would have 
another and even more effective check. I would 
allow the issue of no minimum price schedule 
which showed an advance of a farthing a pound 
on the price of yarn until it had been examined 
and approved by the whole Control Board. 
Checks of this sort would make it plain to the 
foreign buyer that any advance in Lancashire 
prices was dictated solely by that economic law 
which forbids a man to go on existing on his 
losses. Even with a Control Board foreign buyers 
would probably hold off for a while at the issue 
of the first series of advanced prices. ‘They would 
be fools if they did not, if only for the sake of 
trying out the new co-operative strength of 
Lancashire spinners and manufacturers. ‘They 
might hold off again at a second list. But once 
they found an unbreakable front they would come 
into the market as freely as before. Always it 
must be kept in mind that foreign buyers now 
come to Lancashire only for either an amount or 
a quality they cannot get elsewhere. All the 
assurance foreign buyers would need would be 
that Lancashire spinners and manufacturers were 
asking for necessity profits rather than conspiring 
in an attempt to make profits unduly. 

When underselling had been stopped by the 
permanent assurance of prices never below a pro- 
tective minimum and never above a fair trading 
level, two good results would have been achieved. 
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Lancashire would have stopped making gifts to 
the foreign merchant. She would also have 
arrested the losses which are making a bankruptcy- 
court end daily more certain for a large portion 
of the industry. Most important of all, she 
would be in a fair way to producing that measure 
of stability without which there is no possibility 
of bringing about a reorganised Lancashire cotton 
industry. Lancashire must reorganise in two 
ways. It has more machinery than markets to 
consume its output. It must shed a portion of 
its machinery, but in such a way that it must not 
be allowed to fall either into the hands of persons 
who would use it for unfair competition in 
Lancashire, or of foreigners who would take it 
abroad to strengthen Lancashire’s overseas rivals. 
That is the first of Lancashire’s reorganisation 
problems. ‘There is a second. I believe that 
Lancashire has lost more ground than need have 
been lost in foreign markets because the spinning 
and manufacturing sections were built up on a 
small unit basis and on fierce internal competi- 
tion. ‘The lesson of all successful modern busi- 
nesses either here or abroad is that small units 
are uneconomic. Further, Lancashire has proved 
bitterly in the last seven years how small units 
foster helplessness before attack as well as make 
common initiative impossible without some form 
of general control. 

Stability such as the Control Board would 
bring would make the formation of big units 
possible and profitable. Grouping into big units 
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on a scientifically planned basis—not as has 
happened in at least one case in the last ten years 
on almost purely haphazard lines—so that the 
unit lent itself easily to a single purpose, would 
be beneficial at this moment. But in the un- 
stable and perilous position which prevails in 
Lancashire, no well-placed firm dares to reach out 
in the direction of new big-unit formation. With 
stability big units would quickly begin to shape 
themselves either with or without outside finan- 
cial and directive interest. First, there would be 
compromise with the banks about their mortgage 
hold on up-to-date spinning mills and weaving 
sheds. The banks would be the losers in that 
they would not receive their full mortgage value. 
They would be the gainers in that they would 
receive more than if they foreclosed and forced 
mills and sheds into the open market. The 
object of the big units would be to concentrate 
production in the best-equipped and most modern 
mills, and to break up the old mills in such a way 
as to prevent their machinery coming into com- 
petition either at home or abroad. In the end, I 
think these big units would take on considerable 
vertical as well as lateral form. ‘They would not 
only spin and weave, but they would incorporate 
finishing, merchanting, and raw cotton buying 
units commensurate with their capacity. ‘They 
would organise cotton production from the cotton 
fields to the ultimate buyer. 

As a preliminary to the evolution of the big 
unit, the Control Board or committees set up by 
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it would have been conducting those thorough- 
going inquiries which I have shown to be essential 
before Lancashire can know how much its in- 
dustry is to shrink or can set about reducing the 
volume of successful competition. On the results 
of these investigations the trade would know the 
extent and manner of its marketing weaknesses; 
the ways in which its goods are unsuitable; the 
degree to which mass production must be intro- 
duced in order to fight certain successes of its 
rivals. Not least, spinners and manufacturers 
would know precisely how much and where cloth 
prices have to come down, and would be able to 
turn to the high-price sources with real light and 
combined strength. Having made themselves in 
keen practice into a united corporation, they would 
for the first time be in a position to force costs 
down in every legitimate fashion. Bleachers, 
dyers, printers, and finishers could be told exactly 
what was wanted of them. If they refused to 
comply, the Board would be able either so to 
mobilise public opinion against them, or so to 
state a case for Parliament that no Government 
would be able to refuse to put an end to finishing- 
trade exactions. In the same way the Board 
would be able to make out an unanswerable case 
for cost reduction wherever it was feasible. 

But appreciable reduction of costs would not 
be the greatest gain to spinners and manufacturers 
out of the Board’s efforts Mr John Grey, a 
leading Burnley manufacturer, has shown that in 
weaving, at any rate, Japanese costs are higher 
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than Lancashire’s, and two years ago the State 
of Trade Committee of the American spinning 
section put it on record that the cost of yarn 
production in Japan had advanced at the same 
rate as the British. The big gain would be in 
the generally intensified competitive methods 
which would spring out of the co-operative 
strength of the spinners’ and manufacturers’ 
position under the Board, and out of the evolution 
of big units of production. It would be possible 
where necessary to revolutionise productive 
publicity and marketing methods in a way quite 
impossible so long as spinners and manufacturers 
remain. in unco-operative internally competitive 
disorganisation. Within three years of such a 
Control Board acting in such ways Lancashire 
would have effected what must now be beyond 
most cotton men’s dreams. It would have 
stopped underselling. It would have turned 
financial desperation into financial safety. It 
would have prevented the debilitation of the 
industry from within, or its rapidly increased 
destruction by the foreigner from outside. It 
would have given spinner and manufacturer new 
outlook and a vast new range of recuperative 
possibilities through the building up of big units 
of production and distribution. ‘The biggest of 
all, perhaps, it would have brought within measur- 
able distance the day of the complete unification 
of the whole industry: the day of co-operation 
between every section from the buying of raw 
cotton, through every process of its manufacture 
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and finishing, to its sale at the farthest corners of 
the earth: 

What choice have cotton men? There is this, 
that under economic pressure the operative 
unions shall force their demand for some form of 
Royal Commission of Inquiry into the industry’s 
doings in the last seven years. The illumination 
that would come from this course would be very 
great. But such inquiry to be worth anything 
would need to be long. During the interval the 
industry would be travelling more rapidly down- 
wards. At the end, unless the findings had the 
force of law—a most unusual thing in this 
country—the industry would still be quarrelling 
over what was common policy and how far com- 
mon cause must be made. Lancashire would 
still be no further on the actual way to salvation. 
There is this other course. In spite of all, cotton 
men may still persist in keeping to their old 
individualistic self-licensed way. If they do, 
Lancashire’s sun will begin to set ever more 
swiftly. For nothing could then prevent either 
the A ptieacon of the industry from top to 
bottom within, or the giving of much of the best 
of its machinery to the eager and well-organised 
foreigner who has already made such havoc in 
Lancashire’s once magnificent fortunes. 
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Wuen I had written those last words 1 dropped 
into an arm-chair. In spite of weariness I fell to 
brooding over cotton men and their problems 
yet further, and as my thoughts turned more and 
more on the men I grew more and more depressed. 
I wondered despairingly whether they could ap- 
preciate any danger until it had overtaken 
them. I thought of how I had recently been 
told that a famous Turkish firm of merchants 
was deserting its palatial Manchester offices, and 
its long tradition of Lancashire cloth-buying, and 
making its new home in Italy. I thought, too, 
of the news that a shipment of 5,000 pieces of 
Japanese unfinished goods had actually been 
landed in England a few days before. ‘Then the 
warmth of the fire grew too much for me. I fell 
asleep. And in my sleep I dreamed. 

Lancashire, I realised, had treated all co- 
operative schemes with its old contempt. Years 
sped. By some Wellsian magic I was transported 
into the House of Commons of a future whose 
date I had no means of fixing. I sat in a great 
throng in the Strangers’ Gallery. Westminster 
twilight was falling. ‘The President of the Board 
of Trade was winding up a critical debate on the 
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Lancashire cotton industry. Just before he made 
an end my eyes wandered to the Speaker’s chair. 
I started. Ghostlily 1 seemed to see behind it 
the greatest of the old timers who had brought 
the cotton industry to its hour of unparalleled 
fortune. Silent the spectral figure stood, intent 
on the debate. Awhile I gazed as under a spell. 
The voice of the President of the Board of ‘Trade 
broke through to me again. ‘‘We must give to 
that remnant of the Lancashire industry, whose 
plight my right honourable friend, the Member 
for Oldham, has pictured with so much emotion, 
the fullest measure of protection His Majesty’s 
Government can devise. The country is being 
flooded with poplins from Germany, shirtings 
from America, sheetings from France, sateens 
from Italy, long cloths from Japan... ” 

I caught no more. Unseen by the assembled 
House the ghost of the great old pioneer, no 
longer able to restrain its fast-rising passion, was 
turning to depart. As it made ready to go its 
eerie way, I seemed to catch the words that fell 
between heartbreak and anger from its lips: ‘The 
men are spent. The machine is broken. ‘The 
glory is for ever departed.” 
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